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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Changes in the list of journals regularly searched 
which was published in the index number of Volume 
21 will be indicated in these Editorial Notes as 
occasion requires. The following additions were 
made in December 1947. Two new journals have 
been added in the “‘abstractor search’ category: 
Journal of Electroencephalography and Clinical Neuro- 
physiology, (J. EEG clin. Neurophysiol.) (Henry), 
and Biotypologie,. (Biotypologie.) (Bro%ek). Two 
journals have been added to the “‘exchange”’ cate- 
gory: Psychologische Praxis, (Psychol. Praxis), and 
Elementary School Journal, (from AS.). The 
Archwes néerlandaises de physiologie de l’'homne et 
des animaux, (Arch. néerl. Physiol.) (C. P. Stone) 
has been replaced on the AS list. 


* * * 


The receipt of Vol. 1, No. 1, of the Newsletter of 
the Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology 
introduces a new professional, as distinct from scien- 
tific, publication. The first 2 numbers of this News- 
letter, issued simultaneously with a November 1947 
date, include a summary report of the 1946 Divi- 
sional business meeting,-a list of members, and the 
By-laws. The Editor would appreciate receiving 
at least the initial issues of similar publications of 
other APA divisions so that they may be noted. 


Errata. The members of the Editorial Staff are 
collectively chagrined when typographical errors 
are discovered. However, human perception being 
what it is, errors are perhaps unavoidable. It will 
be appreciated if errors, especially in proper names 
and foreign words, will be called to our attention. 
plea correct the following misspellings in Vol- 
ume 21: 


3503, author. Kraft should be Krafft 

3810, author. Hellpatch should be Hellpach 
4014, line 7. ‘“‘curvative’’ should be “‘curative”’ 
4088, title. Betreutung should be Betreuung 
4395, author. Hsii should be Hsii 
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518. Gemelli, Agostino, & Zunini, Giorgio. In- 
trodustone alla Psicologia. (Introduction to psy- 
chology), Milano: Societé Editrice “Vita E Pen- 
siero,”’ 1947. xv, 447 p.—The book is introductory, 
though not exactly elementary. The authors state 
that it presupposes some ‘manualistic’ knowledge of 
renee There are chapters treating each of the 
ollowing subjects: Psychologists and Psychology, 
Dualism in Psychology (subjectivity-objectivity, 


introspection-behaviorism, elementarism-configura- 
tionalism, physiological-psychological, etc.), Psy- 
chology and Biology, The Data and Nature of 
Psychological Experience, Conscience, Perception, 
Memory, Emotions, Intelligence and Will, The 
Psychological Point of View of Language, Instinc- 
tive Behavior, Intelligent Behavior of Animals, 
Human Behavior, Social Behavior, Personality, 
The Problems of Characterology. The authors have 
attempted to present the viewpoint of various 
schools. Hence, their approach is noticeably his- 
torical and systematic. As the authors see it, 
“psychology is the science which has the study of 
man as its subject matter,” and as such is not a 
“chapter in biology,” physiology, or philosophy. 
Because of the various functions of man, it would be 
more appropriate to call it anthropology, were this 
denomination not already discredited.”"—N. De 
Palma. 


519. Joad, C. E. M. (Birkbeck Coll., U. London, 
England.) Guide to philosophy. New York: Dover 
Publications, 1946. 592 p. $3.50.—This volume 
is directed to the “intelligent layman” with a warn- 
ing that any such book requires considerable work 
to master its contents. There are 3 parts: Theory of 
Knowledge (5 chapters), Critical Metaphysics (4 
chapters) and Constructive Metaphysics (11 chap- 
ters). The material is essentially expository though 
the author’s “general predilections . . . in favour of 
some form of Realism and Pluralism” are apparent 
throughout a good deal of the book, especially in 
those sections concerning themselves with some form 
of general evaluation. There is no attempt to offer 
a history of philosophy in any systematic fashion, 
the presentation being problem, rather than time, 
oriented. (Reprint of 1936 edition which was not 
abstracted.)—R. A. Littman. 

520. Jgrgensen, Carl. Medicinsk psykologi. 
(Medical psychology.) Kjobenhavn: Nyt Nordisk 
Forlag, 1946. 123 p.—A book which attempts to 
give a psychological background or information to 
the medical profession, perhaps to those doctors 
who had no courses in psychology while in training. 
There are 14 short sections in the book, one-half of 
which consists of an introductory discussion of 
physiological psychology, including the senses, 
adaptation, Weber’s law, visual illusions, attention, 
memory, and motor control and skill. This is fol- 
lowed by the explanation of application of mental 
therapy, from the standpoint of emotional behavior 
and control, associations and thinking, hypnotism, 
fantasy and dreams, sleep and rest, the subconscious, 
abnormal unconsciousness, rationalization and in- 
sight, and normal and abnormal personality de- 
velopment.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 
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521. Mursell, James L. (Columbia U., New 
York.) whe 2 testing. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1947. xiv, 449 p. $4.00.—The stated 
purpose of this book “is to present a comprehensive 
and balanced account of the testing movement in 
psychology, taking into consideration its past de- 
velopment, its present status, and its future pros- 
pects."’ The first 4 chapters are devoted to a discus- 
sion of some of the fundamentals of psychological 
tests and intelligence. In succeeding chapters the 
author discusses group tests, tests for infants and 
adults, aptitude tests, and tests for personality, 
interest, altitude, and character. 
ters are concerned largely with an evaluation of 
what has so far been achieved in the testing move- 


ment. 660-item bibliography.—L. Long. 
522. Rohracher, Hubert. Einf in die 
Psychologie. (Introduction to psychology.) Vienna: 


Urban & Schwarzenberg, 1947. viii, 582 p.—An 
attempt is made to organize the huge amount of 
information available in psychology into the begin- 
nings of a system. Material is slanted from the 
point of view of culture and personality. Contents 
are presented under the main headings of (1) basic 
concepts, status, and task of psychology, (2) mental 
functions, (3) memory, (4) thinking, (5) drive, feel- 
ings, will, and (6) development of the personality. 
Extensive name and subject indexes are included, 
as well as sectional bibliographies. (United States 
research since 1930 receives practically no coverage.) 
—R. B. Ammons. 
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523. Bentley, Arthur F. (Paoli, Ind.) The new 
“semiotic.” Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1947, 8, 107- 
132.—A detailed analysis of the main concepts of 
the book “Signs, Language, and Behavior” by 
Charles Morris (see 20: 2822) leads to the conclusion 
that many of them are unclear and not sufficiently 
defined. The application of the terms introduced is 
confused. The assertion of the author of the book 
that he is constructing a scientific language for the 
behavioral analysis of signs cannot be sustained.— 
F. Heider. 

524. Bruck, Antonio. Adlerian philosophy. Jn- 
div. Psychol. Bull., 1947, 6, 80-87.—Adlerian prin- 
ciples are stated in terms of “The striving for 
significance,"’ ‘‘Co-feeling,” and “Logical living.” 
“There is no possibility to doubt the correctness of 
the philosophy” and it is essential to “restate this 
philosophy again and again.”—L. J. Stone. 

525. Dreikurs, Rudolf. [Ed.] Bibliography of 
individual psychology. Indi. Psychol. Bull., 1947, 
6, 89-99, 

526. Friedmann, Alice. Some tives on 
individual psychology in our time. Indiv. Psychol. 
Bull., 1947, 6, 45-47.—Brief observations on 
Adlerian individual psychology.—L. J. Stone. 


527. McConnell, Robert A. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Physical or non-physical? J. Parapsychol., 1947, 
11, 111-117.—Parapsychical phenomena cannot be 


The last 3 chap- - 
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explained in terms of the particles, force fields, or 
modes of energy transfer already known to physics. 
The violation of the “inverse-square” law by these 
phenomena is at most suggestive of non-physical 
agency. The absence of any lawful space or time 
relationships between observable quantities might, 
by definition, be regarded as proof of non-physicality. 
A more positive criterion of non-physicality would 
be the violation of causal squence, as in precognition. 
From an operational point of view the complete 
absence of space-time relationships or the violation 
of causal sequence can become meaningful whenever 
the human mind is involved; that is, the mind can 
envision (identify) a later event without knowing 
or effectuating a causal chain from the present. 
These concepts are not foreign to physics since sub- 
atomic phenomena are only weakly correlated in 
time (as in radioactive decay) and in space (cf. the 
Heisenberg uncertainty principle)—B. M. Hum- 
phrey. 

528. Merlan, Philip. (Scripps Coll., Claremont, 
Calif.) Time consciousness in Husserl and Heideg- 
ger. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1947, 8, 23-54.— 
Husserl’s analysis of time consciousness implies that 
there can be no perception of a first or last temporal 
event. Though we “know” that life is finite and 
that we have to die, we usually do not really believe 
in our finiteness. However, as Heidegger has shown, 
we experience our finiteness in anxiety, which reveals 
death not as succeeding life but as coexistent with it. 
The fact of birth, too, is apprehended by us in a 
mood of anxiety. Fully experiencing out origin 
would mean assuming responsibility for our being. 
Man has a deep desire to master, or ‘‘take in” into 
his life his beginning and his end. This is shown in 
mystery religions, or in the concept of original sin. 
There is a close relation between Husserl’s time 
analysis and Heidegger's existentialism.— F. Heider. 


529. Meyerson, I. Pierre Janet et la théorie 
des tendances. (Pierre Janet and the theory of 
tendencies.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1947, 40, 5-19. 
—In his attempt to construct a complete psychology 
of action Janet found it necessary to supplement his 
concepts of force and psychic tension with a hier- 
archical classification of psychological tendencies, 
the lowest group comprising, among other things, 
reflexes, set, diffused response; the medium group, 
discussion, reflection, deliberation, and other ac- 
tivities involving explicit or implicit language; the 
highest including reason, perseverance, scientific in- 
quiry into the development and history of man. 
His observations brought him beyond the mechan- 
istic monism of Ribot closer to the positions of 
Maine de Biran and Bergson, and from his own early 
relatively static view of man growing out of his 
original dichotomy into normal and abnormal types, 
he moved gradually toward a genetic and historical 
approach to psychological functions, in which 


psychopathology “constituted one chapter, but only 
one chapter.’’—M. Sheehan. 

530. Schmideberg, Walter. To further Freudian 
psychoanalysis. Amer. Imago, 1947, 4, 3-7.—Psy- 
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choanalysis must not be limited to what is found in 
Freud's Collected Papers. New ideas should be 
welcomed, but “inspiration” must be checked by 
scientific criticism. Particular reference is made to 
“confusion” in “‘Kleinism” and to the danger that 
the prestige of psychoanalysis might be damaged by 
internal disagreement.—W. A. Varvel. 


[See also abstract 607. } 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


531. Haley, Thomas J. (EZ. S. Miller Lab., Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) A solution for plasticizi 
kymograph records. Science, 1947, 106, 350.— 
solution is prepared by dissolving 10 grams cellulose 
acetate phthalate in 25 cc. of ethyl lactate and add- 
ing an equal quantity of ethyl acetate. This mixture 
is rapidly stirred to 350 cc. ethanol or isopropanol. 
Any precipitate will be dissolved by the addition of 
another 25 cc. each of ethyl lactate and ethyl acetate. 
Then 350 cc. more alcohol, 100 cc. ethyl lactate and 
100 cc. ethyl acetate are added in that order. The 
solution is then filtered. Kymograph records fixed 
in this solution have been found to dry within 10 
minutes, never to be sticky and to have a dull finish. 
—F, A. Mote. 

532. Panzer, Basil I., Baldwin, Francis Marsh, 
Ingall, Fred, & Heil, John F. U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) An improved electromagnetic 
sphygmograph. Science, 1947, 106, 376.—Theo- 
retical, operational and construction details are 
given for a device to obtain sphygmographic records. 
Essentially, the instrument allows blood vessel 
pulsations to actuate a microphone diaphragm. 
The electrical variations thus produced are fed to a 
loud speaker voice coil through a network. The 
voice coil movements are magnified and transcribed 
by a lever writing on a kymograph. 3 figures.— 
F. A. Mote. 

533. Settlage, Paul, & Harlow, Harry F. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) An effective and nontrau- 
matic method of handling monkeys. Science, 1947, 
106, 300.—This technique employs a transporting 
cage with sliding doors forming the top and the 
bottom of the cage and a square hoop net. The 
animal is lured or chased into the cage, the top door 
removed, the square net slid down from the top, 
the bottom door slid out and the cage removed from 
over the animal. In this fashion the monkey is in 
a convenient position for the desired further manipu- 
lations.— F. A. Mote. 

534. Skinner, B. F., (indiana U., Bloomington.) 
& Campbell, S. L. An automatic shocking-grid 
apparatus for continuous use. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1947, 40, 30S—307.—A shock-grid designed 
for use with the Skinner experimental box is de- 
scribed and illustrated. As used, the apparatus 
provides escape from shock by a lever-pressing 
response. A commutator, driven by an electric 
motor at 60 rpm., provides a changing pattern of 
polarity of the grid bars, with four patterns of 
polarity for every revolution of the motor. The 
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grid bars are connected with the motor by an 
eccentric drive which rotates the bars through a 90° 
angle at the rate of 16 cycles per minute, thus keep- 
ing the grid free of feces. To completely prevent 
escape from shock by other means than lever-press- 
ing, the walls of the box are made of metal plate and 
are wired in the shock circuit. Sample records of 
lever-pressing with conventional grids and with 
the new apparatus are presented to show the differ- 
ences in dependability.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 


[See also abstract 586. ] 


New TEstTs 


535. Blumenfeld, Walter. (Instituto 
gico Nacional, Lima, Peru.) El desarrollo de dos 
formas equivalentes del Test Colectivo de Terman. 
(Revisién de Lima). (The development of two 
equivalent forms of the Terman Group Test (Lima 
Revision)). Bol. Inst. psicopedag. nac., Lima, 
1947, 6, 56-71.—A translation of Form B of the 
TGT was revised to correspond to the already 
standardized (20: 1708) form A. For 176 university 
students the two forms correlated .916.—A. Glad- 
stone. 


536. Leite da Costa, Maria Irene. (Jnstituto 
Antonio Aurelio da Costa Ferreira, Lisbon, Portugal.) 
O valor do labirinto manual de Rey para avaliacio 
da educabilidade. (The value of Rey’s manual 
maze for evaluating educatability.) Crianga portug., 
1945-46, 5, 271-284.—Description and directions 
for use of Rey’s manual maze which is used asa 
measure of intellect. Results of 8 cases examined 
with this test as well as with the Terman test and 
the Fay test are discussed. French summary.— 
R. J. Corsini. 

537. Nardi, Noah. A test to measure aptitude in 
the Hebrew language. J. educ. Psychol., 1947, 38, 
167-176.—The author presents a Hebrew language 
aptitude test, designed for 7 to 17 year old pupils 
who have no previous knowledge of Hebrew. Sub- 
tests include: Recognition, (character-matching) ; 
Form Comprehensions; Translation (with word-list 
provided); Identification, (selection of Hebrew 
words and phrases through elimination); and 
Memory. Intercorrelations of the subtests range 
from .16 to .55. Scores increase with age level. 
Split-half reliability, corrected by Spearman-Brown 
formula, is .89. Validity coefficients, obtained by 
correlating aptitude test scores with Hebrew marks, 
range from .56 to .88, and are much higher than the 
correlation of either of these measures with I.Q.— 


E. B. Mallory. 

538. Stora, Jacqueline. Un test d’imagination: 
le test verbal I. J. S. (A test of imagination: the 
I. J. S. verbal test.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1947, 
40, 94-111.—-To meet the need for a brief and easily 
administered test of creativity and organization 
ability as something distinct from logical intelligence 
the author has analyzed the verbal associations 
written down within a 3 minute period to each of 4 
words, hiver, mére, croix, rue, by sample groups of 
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primary and high school children, educated adults, 
and retarded girls. Besides the ‘global index” con- 
sisting of the total responses to the 4 terms, common 
responses, the number cf idea-categories (sensorial, 
sentimental, action, concrete interest, intellectual 
interest) and the number of responses within each 
category were compared. Some confirmation of the 
characterization possibilities of the test were found 
in Rorschach results on 10 of the adult subjects.— 
M. Sheehan. 


[See also abstracts 620, 701 ] 


STATISTICS 


539. Feder, Daniel D. Estimation of test itera 
difficulty by averaging highest and lowest quarter 
performance compared with total population count. 
Educ. psychoi. Measmt, 1947, 7, 133-134.—Estima- 
tion of test difficulty “. . . by averaging the per- 
centage of success in the highest and the lowest 
‘quarters’ yields substantially the same results as 
would be obtained by dealing with the entire range 
for a symmetrical total score distribution.”—S. 
Wapner. 

540. Peterson, Donald A., & Gulliksen, Harold O. 
Construction and use of abacs. In Siwit, D. B., 
Personnel research and test development in the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel. (See 22: 877), 488-505.— 

bacs are a type of computing diagram designed to 
decrease the labor involved in statistical analysis. 
The development of abacs is described and 7 such 
diagrams for several standard statistical computa- 
tions are given.—C. M. Louttit. 

541. Strémgren, Bengt. On certain mathematical 
problems connected with the determination of 
anthropometrical and diagnostical indices. Acta 
psychiat., Kbh., 1946, 21, 747-752.—The process of 
combining a number of weighted measures into a 
single diagnostic or prognostic index is described 
and illustrated.—A. L. Benton. 


542. U. S. Bureau of the Census. A chapter in 
population sampling. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1947. vi, 141 p. $1.00. 
—A precise approach to a problem of population 
sampling designed to yield specified error maxima 
is described. The sampling procedure is described 
in detail. All considerations together with some of 
the mathematical development are presented.— L. 
Festinger. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


543. The American Orthopsychiatric Association, 
Inc. 1947 Membership List. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1947, 17, 557-568. 

544. American Philosophical Association. Pro- 
ceedings . . . 1946-1947. Phil. Rev., N. Y., 1947, 
56, 530—568.—Includes list of members. 

545. Canadian Psychological Association. Mem- 
bership List, September 1947. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1947, 1, 162-172. 


546. Society for General Semantics. Charter, 
constitution, and by-laws. Eic., Rev. gen. Semant., 
1947, 4, 236-240. 


History & BIioGRAPHY 


547. Adler, Alfred. How I chose my career. 
Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1947, 6, 9-11.—A reprinted 
statement by Adler of some of his earliest recollec- 
tions and the apparent influence of these events on 
his choice of career.— L. J. Stone. 

548. Anselme, Fr. (Ecole Normal Moyenne, Ma- 
lonne, Belgium.) Aspects de Pestalozzi. (Aspects of 
Pestalozzi.) Crianca portug., 1945-46, 5, 217-221.— 
Pestalozzi, the great apostle of universal instruc- 
tion, was a hero of education. He ruined himself 
financially and physically in the service of poor 
children. Although he, too, was a product of his 
times, and was a diest as was Rousseau, he had a 
true Christian soul, and realized clearly the value of 
moderation, of the worth of the individual, and the 
importance of the home.—R. J. Corsini. 

549. Dockeray, F. C. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Willard Lee Valentine; 1904-1947. Psychol. Rev., 
1947, 54, 233—236.—Professional contributions and 
appreciation. M. A. Tinker. 

550. Dreikurs, Rudolf. The last ten years. 
Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1947, 6, 1-3.—Ten years after 
the death of Alfred Adler there is evident growth of 
Individual Psychology.—L. J. Stone. 

551. Feichtinger, Frederic. In memoriam. In- 
div. Psychol. Bull., 1947, 6, 5-7.—A tribute to 
Alfred Adler.—L. J. Stone. 

552. Foradori, Americo I. Desarrollo de la 
psicologia en América: Colombia y Costa Rica. 
(The development of psychology in America: 
Colombia and Costa Rica.) Rev. amer. Educ., 
1946-47, 1, (4-5) 5-8.—A continuation of the series 
(see 22: 53) of articles on the development of psy- 
chology in America. Noted in the discussion on 
Colombia are the types of psychology courses offered, 
work on the testing of intelligence, and teachers of 

ychology in Colombian colleges and universities. 
Biographical data are given on Costa Rican psy- 
chologists, and bibliographies of their writings are 
presented. No true laboratories of psychology have 
been developed in Costa Rica. Lack of research 
facilities and orientation to a philosophic trend have 
retarded development along distinctively psycho- 
logical lines. Some centers for mental hygiene have 
been established by the government.—A. L. 
Moseley. 

553. Jonckheere, Tobie. (U. Bruxelles, Bel- 
gium.) Pestalozzi; a l’occasion du 2me centenaire 
de sa naissance. (Pestalozzi; at the second cen- 
tenary of his birth.) Crianga portug., 1945-46, 5 
229-—232.—It is difficult to know whether one should 
admire more Pestalozzi’s remarkable educational 
activities or the generous ideas developed in his 
writings. He devoted himself, up to his eightieth 
year, to the education of children, with an ardor not 
equalled in the history of education. Re-reading his 
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masterpiece, ‘(Comment Gertrude”instruit ses en- 
fants,’”’ there are minor faults, but many of his ideas 
have the character of permanence. Pestalozzi’s 
supreme merit lay in his making intuition the prin- 
cipal essential in all education.—R. J. Corsini. 

554. Lorenzini, Giacomo. (Institute of Experi- 
mental Psychology, Torino, Italy.) VWinstituto di 
Psicologia Sperimentale del Pontificio Ateneo Sale- 
siano. (The Institute of Experimental Psychology 
of the Pontifical Salesian Atheneum.) Salesianum, 
1947, 9, 240-258.—The Pontifical Salesian Atheneum 
which was founded in 1938 and recognized by the 
Pontiff in 1940 is devoted to the study of theoretic 
and practical present-day problems. The purpose 
of the study of experimental psychology is to permit 
more adequate comprehension of eternal truth and 
of moral philosopky. Courses are given in: general 
experimental psychology, child and adolescent psy- 
chology, metaphysics, physiology, general psychol- 
ogy of development [abnormal psychology ], charac- 
terology and typology, religous psychology, ‘‘mental 
tests,’ laboratory methods, and practicums in some 
of the above. 58 monographs and three doctoral 
theses produced by students in the years 1939-1947 
are listed. Twelve photographs of the institute, 
experimental rooms and apparatus are included.— 
R. J. Corsini. 

555. Pratt, Carroll C. (U. Amkara, Turkey.) 
Amerika’da Psikoloji. (Psychology in America.) 
Tarih Congrafya, 1946, 4, 389-407.—-Reviewing the 
development of psychology in the United States with 
emphasis on the psychologists, their research in- 
terests as well as with regard for some of the major 
problems in administration and teaching, the author 
has provided an overview of this field of science in a 
compact form. Beginning with the 1880's, he has 
touched only the highest peaks in American psycho- 
logical history. The growth of psychology out of 
academic departments of philosophy into the modern 
large scale program with well-staffed undergraduate 
courses augmented by M.A. and Ph.D. candidates 
is discussed. In a similar fashion the professional 
growth of psychologists, including the many who 
have made outstanding contributions in applied 
psychology, is noted. The role of present day re- 
search concepts and the direction that future re- 
search may take, particularly with regard to the 
education of the coming generations for peace, 
social planning, reduction and elimination of racial 
and national Bee and the elimination of war, 
are among the points stressed.— M. A. Seidenfeid. 


556. Rhine, J.B. Charles E. Stuart (1907-1947). 
J. Parapsychol., 1947, 11, 71-75.—Obituary. 


557. Stendler, Celia Burns. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
New ideas for old: how Freudism was received in 
the United States from 1900 to 1925. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1947, 38, 193-206.—The slow acceptance 
of Freud’s doctrines illustrates the process by which 
new ideas attain general recognition. A _ revolu- 
tionary system of thought, championed at first by 
a few, then opposed strongly by conservative spokes- 
men, is finally absorbed into the culture, in somewhat 
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modified form. New modes of thinking are opposed 
if they seem to run counter to accepted moral 
attitudes, but will flourish when the times are ripe 
for their introduction.—E. B. Mallory. 


558. Visher, Stephen S. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) Starring in American Men of Science. Science, 
1947, 106, 359-361.—The history, procedure and 
significance of starring in American Men of Science 
is given. The author discusses the need to broaden 
the scope of starring so as to include fields not now 
represented and to increase the number of starred 
scientists so as to make it comparable with the pro- 
portion of starred and non-starred which existed 40 
years ago before the rise in the number of scientists 
and the number of scientific fields — F. A. Mote. 


[See also abstracts 641, 646, 693, 717, 805. ] 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


559. Armstrong, Clairette P. On defining psychol- 
ogy as a profession. Amer. Psychologist, 1947, 2, 
446-448.—-In some states legislation to license 
psychologists is being considered. In some cases the 
law will include clear-cut definitions and limitations. 
In view of this, psychologists should try to define 
their profession. This definition probably should 
be stated from the viewpoint of what a psychologist 
does. After discussing definitions from various 
sources the author postulates the following: ‘“‘A 
person practices psychology who independently 
applies the laws and precepts of mental life as experi- 
mentally determined in the psychologists’ labora- 
tories, and who employs psychological principles, 
methods and procedures in the varied fields of 
human activities without the use of drugs, for the 
purpose of psychological diagnosis, classification, 
guidance, measurement, evaluation, re-education, 
appraisal, analysis, selection, and counseling,—all 
for better human adjustment.”—L. J. Timm. 


560. Louttit, C. M. The training of the psychol- 
ogist for child guidance. In Harms, E., Handbook 
of child guidance, (see 22: 741), 364-371.—A recent 
survey of the nature of the professional functions of 
more than 100 psychologists in child guidance 
clinics showed that most ‘“‘were engaged in diag- 
nostic and advisory activities, viz., psychometrics, 
diagnostic interviewing, educational and vocational 
guidance. About half of them reported doing correc- 
tive work in remedial teaching and psychotherapy.” 
Not less than 7 years should be spent in preparation 
for an acceptable degree of oroficiency in clinical 
psychology. Four main points of training should 
include, (1) a course of professional training follow- 
ing an integrated university program from freshman 
year through the doctorate, (2) a broad curriculum 
covering the sciences and humanities beyond the 
specialized courses, (3) training which follows the 
sequence of general pre-professional work, detailed 
pre-clinical study and specific practical clinical work, 
(4) one year’s internship best undertaken before the 
completion of the last year of graduate work.— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot. 
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561. Milner, Esther. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The inter- 
disciplinary approach to training in the clinical 
fields of psychology. Canad. J. Psychol., 1947, 1, 
145-149.—The psychology student whose desire 
to ‘work with people” leads him into graduate work 
in clinical psychology usually finds himself confined 
to training in test construction, administration, and 
interpretation. Such training has little value in 
helping him understand the individual as a function- 
ing unit, as a prerequisite to therapeutic practice. 
One solution seems to be a course of study cutting 
across several disciplines, all relevant to the prob- 
lem of the individual-in-interaction-with-his-environ- 
ment. Asan example, the program of the Committee 
on Human Development at the University of Chicago 
is described. This graduate work is divided into 
4 areas: physical development (biological sciences), 
mental and social development (psychology and 
sociology), influence of the social environment on 
the individual (anthropology and sociology), and 
methods and techniques of evaluating and investi- 
gating human development.— F. W. Finger. 

562. Wolfie, Dael L. (American Psychological 
Association, Washington, D. C.) The sensible organ- 
ization of courses in psychology. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1947, 2, 437-445.—The most commonly given 
undergraduate courses in psychology overlap each 
other to a large extent. This observation is based 
upon an analysis of the most popular text books 
used in conjunction with the courses. The results 
of this analysis are given in tabular and graphic 
form. One important factor in this overlapping is 
the lack of a regular sequence of courses. Fivespecific 
suggestions to help reduce this overlapping are: 
(1) teachers discuss their class offerings with each 
other; (2) try to prevent students from taking over- 
lapping courses where special conditions require 
such courses; (3) establish different courses for 
psychology majors and nonmajors; (4) make more 
courses deal with special psychological topics; (5) 
develop a definite sequence of courses dealing with 
special topics.—L. J. Timm. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


563. Bartley, S. Howard (Dartmouth Eye Inst., 
Hanover, N. H.), & Chute, Eloise. Fatigue and 
impairment in man. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1947, 
ix, 429 p. $5.50.—The authors have attempted a 
comprehensive review and evaluation of the volumi- 
nous literature dealing with fatigue. Whereas pre- 
vious workers have tried to disregard the subjective 
factors comprising the fatigue state, the view is 
stressed here that fatigue is an expression of the 
whole organism and must necessarily be described 
in personalistic terms; impairment refers to tissue 
conditions as discovered by physiological and bio- 
chemica! studies. A long chapter is devoted to a 
survey of fatigue as treated in traditional psychology 
and physiology. Other chapters deal with electro- 
physiology, anoxia, sugar, temperature extremes and 
water and salt balance, metabolism and nutrition, 
visual fatigue studies, industrial fatigue, drugs, 
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neuromuscular activity, sleep and other periodicities, 
mental fatigue, chronic fatigue and conflict and 
frustration. The notion of conflict is basic to the 
concept of fatigue, which may be regarded as one 
manner of coping with a difficult situation. Fatigue 
is not boredom or impairment, is not critically 
dependent on energy expenditure, nor is it localized. 
Extensive bibliography plus list of visual aids.— 
C. E. Henry. 

564. Kennard, Margaret A., Hampel, C. W., & 
Willner, M. Dorrit. (New York U. Coll. Medicine.) 
Effect of frontal lobectomy on blood sugars of normal 
cats and monkeys and adrenal denervated cats. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1947, 149, 246-253.—In 5 mon- 
keys blood sugar, heart and respiratory rates were 
not changed by acute bilateral frontal or occipital 
lobe ablation. In cats acute frontal pole ablation 
produced within half an hour a rise in blood sugar 
which sometimes continued for 4 to 5 hours. With 
adrenal denervation the blood sugar started to fall 
within 3 to 4 hours. Acute bilateral occipital lobe 
ablation failed to produce these effects—R. B. 
Bromiley. 

565. Patton, R. A. (Western State Psychiatric 
Inst., Pittsburgh, Pa.) Vitamin B-complex concen- 
trates and the incidence of sound-induced seizures 
in young albino rats maintained on purified diets. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1947, 40, 323-332.—The 
offspring of 80 female albino rats of the Sprague- 
Dawley strain, 462 animals in all, were divided into 
7 groups. One group received standard laboratory 
ration, one pry a purified diet containing 5 of the 
vitamines of the B-complex, another group received 
5 additional vitamins of the B-complex, and the 
remaining groups received the basal diet modified by 
rice polish concentrate, ventriculin, liver concen- 
trate, and yeast respectively. Sensitivity of all 
animals to audiogenic seizure was tested by 10 
exposures to a resonated buzzer during the period 
from 21 to 55 days of age. Animals receiving the 
basal diet modified by addition of 5 vitamins of the 
B-complex showed a seizure incidence of 10.8% as 
compared with a total incidence of 67.4% for the 
group maintained on the basal purified diet. The 
other added vitamin-B concentrates afforded similar 
protection against the seizures. ‘“‘These results. . . 
indicate that a group of B-complex vitamins may 
have a specific protective function against the 
development of seizures or... permit better 
nourished young animals to adjust more adequately 
to a yet undiscovered pathological condition.”— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 


[See also abstract 600. ] 


Nervous System 


566. Davidenkov, S. Types of nervous system in 
man, their heredity and evolution. J. ment. Sci., 
1947, 93, 262-272.—Differences in nervous types of 
dogs may consist in varying intensity in the essential 
processes of excitation and inhibition peculiar to the 
nerve cell of the cerebral cortex with the result 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 567-573 


that some dogs are stronger and others weaker in ceptual and associative defects in connection with 
nervous stability. There may also be differences in the origin of hallucination and delirium.) Paris: 
degree of equilibrium attained between the 2 proc- Peyronnet, 1946. xiv, 135 p. 85 frs.—The author 
esses or differences in the rate at which the nerve cell studies the pathology of sensation and perception, 
is able to pass from one state to the other. 4 types together with their effects on intellectual processes 
of nervous system are then outlined: strong alert and personalities of those affected with psycho- 
and well balanced; strong alert, but unbalanced; physiological disorders. Hallucinations and de- 
strong, balanced, but inert; and the type charac- lirium are studied intensively.— R. W. Husband. 
terized by weakness of both excitation and inhibi- 571. Bevan, J. M. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
tion process.—W. L. Wilkins. ESP tests in light and darkness. J. Parapsychol., 

567. Niemer, William Theodore. The tegmental 1947, 11, 76-89.—12 subjects were individually given 
nuclei of the isthmus, midbrain and subthalamus of tests in which they were asked to identify by extra- 
the chimpanzee. In Cornell University, Abstracts sensory perception ESP cards and pictures located 
of theses . . . 1946. Ithaca, N. Y., 1947. 227-231 in another room with the experimenter. A compari- 
p.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. son was made of the ESP card scores obtained when 

568. Tyler, David B., Goodman, Joseph, & Roth- the subjects worked in alternating conditions of light 
man, Theodore. (California Inst. Technology, Pasa- and complete darkness. The 48 runs (of 25 trials 
dena, Calif.) The effect of experimental insomnia each) in the light gave 26 hits above mean chance 
on the rate of potential changes in the brain. Amer. expectation, while the 48 runs made in the dark gave 
J. Physiol., 1947, 149, 185-193.—The percentage 24 fewer hits than expected by chance. The CR of 
times occupied by EEG’s of each frequency from 2 the difference between the 2 conditions was 2.55. 
to 24 were obtained upon 4 humans following 50 hrs., An independent judge classified the subjects on the 
4 following 75 hrs., and 4 following 100 hrs. of ex- basis of the form quality of the drawings which they 
perimental insomnia. EEG’s were recorded with had made in trying to reproduce by ESP the target 
subjects seated and eyes closed. With progressive pictures. The subjects who were rated as ‘‘com- 
degrees of insomnia there was a progressive increase pressive’ did well at reproducing the target pictures 
in frequency of the changes of potential. Mental which the experimenter was looking at, but they 
arithmetic resulted ‘in irregular changes indicating did poorly in the tests in which the experimenter did 
that the capacity of the fatigued brain to further not look at the targets. A “Student’s”’ ¢-test of the 
increase its role of electrical activity in response to difference in mean scores for the two types of picture ; 
such stimulus is reduced. The changes produced tests gave a ¢ of 2.92 (21 degrees of freedom). ree 
by mental activity and sleeplessness are in the same These results are in accord with those of previous 
direction, although under the conditions of these studies on the relation of ESP success to form quality 
experiments, not of the same magnitude.”—R. B. of drawings —B. M. Humphrey. 
Bromiley. 572. Fleischhacker, H. H. (Shenley Hosp., Herts, 

569. Wiersma, C. A. G., & Schallek, William. England.) Asymmetries of sensory functions (spa- 
(California Inst. Tech., Pasadena.) Protection of tial and temporal discrimination) in normal persons. 
synaptic transmission against block by nicotine. J. ment. Sci., 1947, 93, 318-332.—Spatial (two-point) 
Svience, 1947, 106, 421.—Experimental work on the discrimination measured in 25 normals was better 
effects of drugs upon synaptic transmission permits on the right than the left hand for 18; the other 7 
the following classification to be made: (1) drugs were left-handed or ambidextrous. Aural discrim- 
which in low concentration protect the crayfish ination of time (84 to 96 beats per second) was tested 
synapse from the action of nicotine but which block separately on each ear in 40 normals. For 23, es- Be 
the synapse in higher concentrations—anabasine, sentially anatomical dextro-laterals, temporal dis- Gens 
nornicotine; (2) drugs which in subthreshold doses crimination was better through the left ear; for 9, ns 
show no protection against nicotine and which block essentially anatomically sinistro-laterals, discrimina- 
transmission in higher concentrations—alcohol, DFP, tion was better through the right ear; for 8, most eee 
eserine; (3) drugs which neither protect against likely ambilaterals, there were no significant differ- ae, 
nicotine nor block synaptic transmission—acetyl- ences. Clinical, pathological, and physiological Pg 
choline, adrenalin, atropine, coramine, picrotoxin, differences are reviewed to show that the left hemi- 
prostigmine, strychnine. It was found in experi- sphere in right-handed persons cannot be considered 
ments in which nicotine was left in the perfusion ‘‘dominant” for all nervous functions. Hemispheric 
bath that following complete recovery of the root dominance should specify the function concerned. 48 
potentials (about 40 minutes) the application of references —W. L. Wilkins. 
nicotine at the same or higher concentrations was 573. Guillaume, Paul. “La perception de la 
ineffective in blocking synaptic transmission—F.A. caysalité” d’Albert Michotte. (‘The perception of 
Mote. causality” oe J. Psychol. norm. 

th., 1947, 40, 112-128.—The recent ingenious 

RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES attack by Michotte upon the “percep- 

570. Agadjanian, K. Le mécanisme des troubles _tion’’ of causality shows the fallacy in the doctrines 

ceptivo-associatifs en rapport avec l’origine de of Hume and Maine de Biran both of whom consider 
*hallucination et du délire. (Mechanisms of per- it as a derived experience. Both of these have 
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treated the problem from a logical and dialectical 
rather than a psychological and empirical view. 
Michotte's approach, on the other hand, has been to 
present together stroboscopically or on a rotating 
disc geometrical figures known to be incapable of 
exerting any effect on each other, systematically 
varying their temporal and spatial relationships and 
respective motion. Among the variety of effects 
reported are many which suggest that the notion of 
mechanical causality may be inherent in the visual 
experience itself under appropriate field conditions. 
Michotte has already made considerable progress in 
studying the laws of organization which favor 
specifically pushing, pulling, carrying, separating, 
approaching effects, and immanent activity. He 
has pointed out parallels also in the tactile and 
kinesthetic realms. But he has not been able to 
establish the development of an impression of causal- 
ity out of the coincidental presentation of two quali- 
tative facts.—M. Sheehan. 

574. Wolff, Harold G., & Hardy, James D. 
(Cornell U. Med. Coll., New York.) On the nature 
of pain. Physiol. Rev., 1947, 27, 167-199.—The 
literature on pain is systematically reviewed under 
the following captions: (1) concepts concerning pain; 
(2) qualities of pain and their significance; (3) 
methods of measuring pain threshold; (4) uniformity 
of the cutaneous pain threshold in man; (5) factors 
which influence measurement of cutaneous threshold 
in man; (6) effects of analgesics on pain perception; 
(7) the discrimination of intensity of pain; (8) 
evidence concerning spatial summation for cutaneous 
pain; (9) two types of cutaneous pain; (10) inference 
concerning the “‘hyperalgesia” of peripheral neuro- 
pathy; (11) true visceral pain; (12) an analysis of 
deep and surface pain; (13) the phenomenon of 
“central pain”; (14) the dual aspects of pain (pain 
perception and pain reaction). 128-item bibliog- 
raphy.— F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstract 528. ] 
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575. Bartley, S. Howard. (Michigan State Coil., 
East Lansing.) The basis of visual fatigue. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1947, 24, 372-384.—-Various criteria have 
been used as indicators of so-called visual fatigue: 
threshold increase, change in muscle functioning, 
subjective report, relative ease-of-seeing as indicated 
by accomplishment. These do not always lead to 
consistent conclusions and indicate confusion as to 
the true meaning of fatigue. A psychosomatic con- 
cept seems to be needed, with fatigue considered as 
pertaining to the total organism and representing 
disorganization resulting from conflict and frustra- 
tion. This can be demonstrated in experimental 
situations designed to initiate conflicting impulses. 
For instance, the subject may be required to main- 
tain fixation in a dark room between 2 lights 30° to 
the right and left, respectively. A steady equilibrium 
is not achieved; nystagmoid movements and finally 
gross motor movements ensue; these may reach the 
point of intolerance. This leads to fatigue, which 
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may be considered as visual fatigue if it depends on 
use of the eyes. Besides indicating a new ap- 
proach to problems of visual fatigue, the proposed 
concept eliminates various current confusions which 
are identified here —M. R. Stoll. 

576. Bartley, S. Howard. (Darimouth Eye Insti- 
tute, Hanover, N. H.) The personally determined 
character of visual response. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1947, 17, 381-387.—Examples are pre- 
sented to illustrafe the psychosomatic nature of 
learning in the visual field. There is discussion of 
(1) certain parallels between pupillary light reflexes 
and visual sensations, (2) the so-called psychosensory 
restitution phenomenon in pupillary behavior, (3) 
transient visual difficulties associated with demands 
of a task situation, and (4) the relation between 
certain optical findings, chronic complaints, and the 
organization of the individual.—R. E. Perl. 


577. Burian, Hermann M. (520 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass.) The place of peripheral 
fusion in orthoptics. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1947, 30, 
1005-1010.—Sensory and motor fusion may be 
differentiated; strabismus cases which show central 
sensory disturbance may follow peripheral disparate 
stimulation to achieve fusion similar to that demons- 
strated in normal individuals. It is recommended 
that orthoptic techniques should include use of 
peripheral fusion areas.—D. Shaad. 


578. Chapanis, A. (Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, 
Md.) The dark adaptation of the color anomalous. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1946, 146, 689-701.—Red and 
violet dark adaptation curves were determined 
by means of a Hecht-Schlaer Adaptometer; (1) 
With a 3° test light situated 7° temperally in the 
visual field 5 normal, 5 protanopic or protanomalous, 
and 5 deuteranopic or deuteranomalous subjects 
were tested. (2) With a 0.5° test light fixated cen- 
trally and 7° temperally, 4 normal, 3 protanopic and 
1 deuteranopic subjects were tested. Foveal and 
peripheral violet dark adaptation curves are similar 
for all 3 types of subjects. After 8 minutes the red 
dark adaptation curves measured foveally show no 
change, the threshold of the protanopes being 1.5 
log units above normal. Peripherally the red dark 
adaptation curves of the deuteranopes appear nor- 
mal. For the protanopes they are, during the first 
12 minutes, 1.5 log units above normal and then they 
show a second decrease reaching normal level after 
30 minutes. It is concluded that the rods are sensi- 
tive to red light and the secondary decrease in the 
red dark adaptation curve of the protanopes is due 
to rod functions. The bearing of these data on the 
hypotheses of Tschermak, Murray and Willmer is 
discussed.— R. B. Bromiley. 

579. Corbett, Margaret Darst. How to improve 
your eyes. (Simple daily drills in relaxation). 
Los Angeles: Willing Publishing Co., 1947. 95 p. 
$1.50.—The Bates method ‘‘being truly the psy- 
chology of vision” is presented as a way to attain- 
ment of normal or nearly normal vision even in 
serious pathological conditions. The reader is 
advised to seek the help of a Bates instructor, but 
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basic drills are clearly described. Relaxation, often 
aided by recall of pleasant scenes, is emphasized. 
Drills are also designed to develop free and well 
coordinated eye movements. Attertion to wholes 
before details, exploratory eye movements, famili- 
arity with material, good light are indicated in non- 
technical language to be aids in seeing. Dr. Bates’ 
belief that rn in accommodation are brought 
about through action of the extrinsic ocular muscles 
as basic to this point of view.—M. R. 


580. Fry, G. A., Bridgman, C. S., & Eller 
V. J. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) The effect 
atmospheric scattering upon the a ce of a 
dark object against a sky background. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1947, 37, 635-641.—A theoretical analysis 
of the amount of light reaching the eye from every 

int on or near a dark object seen against a bright 

ckground. The ‘‘ground-glass-plate effect’’ results 
in a blurring of the edge of an object, while the 
“edge effect” influences the apparent brightness of 
the center of the object. Equations have been de- 
veloped for computing the brightness in a given 
direction with respect to the object.— L. A. Riggs. 

581. Hecht, Selig, et al. The effect of sunlight 
on night vision. (OEMcmr-429; OSRD CMR Com- 
mittee on Aviation Medicine, Rep. 420, 1945; Publ. 
Bd. No. M 77308.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. 
Commerce, 1947. 24 p. $1.00, microfilm; $2.00, 
photostat.—As a result of this investigation it is 
strongly recommended that adequate sunglasses be 
used by all persons who, while working in bright 
sunlight during the day, will be expected to perform 
critical night duties soon afterward. Suitable sun- 
glasses should transmit, at most, 10% of the visible 
light; for tropics and snow-covered areas 5% is 
preferable.—(Courtesy of Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce. 

582. Ivanoff, A. (Museum National d’ Histoire 
Naturelle, Paris, France.) On the influence of 
accommodation on spherical aberration in the human 
eye, an attempt to interpret night myopia. J. opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1947, 37, 730-731.—Spherical aberra- 
tion in the human eye has been measured, for the 
horizontal meridian, for several states of accommo- 
dation. With approximately 1.5 diopters of accom- 
modation, an over-correction of spherical aberration 
by the lens is almost exactly counterbalanced by a 
corresponding degree of under-correction by the 
cornea. Spherical aberration is positive with lesser 
degrees of accommodation and negative with greater 
degrees. In night vision, where marginal rays play a 
dominant part, the characteristic myopia might 
well be reduced by the use of diverging lenses.— L. 
A. Riggs. 

583. Low, Frank N. Studies and investigations in 
connection with a test for peripheral visual acuity: 
the development of simple form acuity in the retinal 
a during dark adaptation under scotopic 
conditions. (OE Mcmr-345; OSRD CMR Commit- 
tee on Aviation Medicine, Rep. No. 464, 1945; 
Publ. Bd. No. M 77309.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
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Dep. Commerce, 1947. 24 p. $1.00, microfilm; 
$2.00, photostat.—The experiments reported were 
designed to measure: (1) time necessary for light 
perception, (2) time necessary for successful identifi- 
cation of decreasing sizes of Landolt rings, and (3) 
time necessary for development of the maximum 
simple form acuity which is possible under the condi- 
tions of the experiment.—(Courtesy of Bibl. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Deb. Commerce.) 


584. Low, Frank N. Studies and investigations 
in connection with a test for the peripheral visual 
acuity: the night visual acuity of 100 normal night 
seers. (OEMcmr-345; OSRD CMR Committee on 
Aviation Medicine, Rep. No. 409, 1945; Publ. Bd. 
No. M 77303.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. 
Commerce, 1947. 8 p. $1.00, microfilm; $1.00, 
photostat.—A 14-point perimetric test for peripheral 
acuity at 30° an ° from the line of vision has 
been modified for the measurement of simple form 
acuity for night vision. The intensity of illumina- 
tion was reduced to .00005 ft. cndl. An orange self- 
luminous fixation button was used. One hundred 
normal night seers and one night blind subject were 
tested.—(Courtesy of Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce.) 


585. Low, Frank N. Studies and investigations 
in connection with a test for peripheral visual acuity: 
technique applied to night vision; results of early 
experiments. (OEMcmr-345; OSRD CMR Com- 
mittee on Aviation Medicine, Rep. No. 332, 1944; 
Publ. Bd. No. M 77370.) 8 p. $1.00, microfilm; 
$1.00, photostat.—The Landolt circle method of 
testing peripheral visual acuity was modified for 
testing of night vision. Illumination was decreased 
to scotopic range and kept constant. 14 points on 
the temporal periphery of each eye were tested in 
each subject after 30 minutes with Navy dark adapter 
goggles and 10 minutes in complete darkness. 24 
subjects were tested.—(Courtesy of Bibl. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce.) 


[See also abstracts 563, 594. ] 
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586. Carlisle, R. W., Pearson, H. A., & Werner, 
P.R. (Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N. Y.) Construc- 
tion and calibration of an improved bone-conduction 
receiver for audiometry. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1947, 19, 632-638.—"“‘The construction of an acous- 
tically shielded bone-conduction unit is described. 
The masses and springs have been proportioned for 
optimum purity of wave form at low frequency and 
for extension of the high frequency range to over 
12,000 cycles. The precautions taken in preparing an 
acoustical loudness match are described, and the 
reproducibility of observations is considered.” —W. 
R. Garner. 


587. de Rosa, Louis A. (Federal Telecommunica- 
tion Lab., Nutley, N. J.) A theory as to the func- 
tion of the scala tympani in hearing. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1947, 19, 623-628.— Mathematics are formu- 
lated on the assumption that the scala tympani is 
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coupled throughout its length to the scala vestibuli 
in the cochlea. The analysis shows that the pres- 
sure wave in the scala vestibuli consists of two com- 
ponents, travelling at two different velocities. An 
area of maximum stimulation is produced on the 
basilar membrane when the two waves are in phase. 
Secondary stimulation areas also occur. This an- 
alysis simplifies interpretation of various acoustical 
phenomena.—W. R. Garner. 


588. Gardner, Mark B. (Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Murray Hill, N. J.) A pulse-tone technique 
for clinical audiometric threshold measurements. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1947, 19, 592-599.—Auditory 
thresholds are determined by having the patient 
count the number of tones which have occurred in a 
group. The threshold is the lowest intensity at 
which the correct count is given. Comparison of this 
method with the usual method of having the patient 
indicate when he hears a tone shows that threshold 
measures are in good agreement. The pulse-tone 
technique requires slightly more time, but gives 
better reliability and is preferred by the majority of 
patients and testers. This technique is especially 
preferable for young children.— W. R. Garner. 


589. Garner, W. R. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) Auditory thresholds of short tones as a 
function of repetition rates. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1947, 19, 600-608.—‘‘Auditory thresholds were ob- 
tained for repeated short tones (sine-wave) with repe- 
tition rates between 1/4 and 100 per second, and 
durations between 1 and 50 milliseconds. Both 
noise-masked and quiet thresholds were measured. 
Although the total energy in a stimulus can be 
changed by varying either the repetition rate or the 
duration, the results show that only in the latter 
case is there an equivalent shift in the threshold. 
Discussion of the results in terms of spectral distri- 
bution of energy leads to the conclusion that the 
ear does not perform a Fourier analysis of these 
tones. Further discussion indicates the conditions 
necessary for temporal integration of acoustic energy 
by the ear.”—W. R. Garner. 


590. Keys, John W. (U. Oklahoma, Norman.) 
Binaural versus monaural hearing. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1947, 19, 629-631.—A comparison of mon- 
aural and binaural thresholds for pure tones was 
made with 2 methods. In Method I, the 2 ears were 
equated in terms of intensity for binaural threshold 
measurements. In Method II, the 2 ears were 
equated in terms of loudness. Both methods show a 
Jower binaural than monaural threshold. The 
second method showed a greater change in binaural 
versus monaural threshold for all frequencies. The 
difference in threshold change between the 2 methods 
was greater for deaf than for normal observers.— 
W. R. Garner. 

591. Miller, George A. (Psycho-Acoustic Lab., 
Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Sensitivity to 
changes in the intensity of white noise and its 
relation to masking and loudness. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1947, 19, 609-619.—"“Sensitivity to changes 
in the intensity of a random noise was determined 
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over a wide range of intensities. The just detectable 
increment in the intensity of the noise is of the same 
order of magnitude as the just detectable increment 
in the intensity of pure tones. For intensities more 
than 30 db above the threshold of hearing for noise 
the size in decibels of the increment which can be 
heard 50 per cent of the time is approximately con- 
stant (0.41 db). ... Functions which describe 
intensity discrimination also describe the masking 
by white noise of pure tones and of speech. It is 
argued, therefore, that the determination of differen- 
tial sensitivity to intensity is a special case of the 
more general masking experiment. The loudness of 
the noise was also determined, and just noticeable 
differences are shown to be unequal in subjective 
magnitude.” —W. R. Garner. 

592. Munson, W. A. (Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Murray Hill, N. J.) The growth of auditory 
sensation. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1947, 19, 584~—591. 
—The loudness of tones as a function of duration 
was determined for different frequencies and loudness 
levels with durations from 5 to 200 milliseconds. 
The growth of loudness with respect to time is 
attributed to integration characteristics of the cen- 
tral nervous system, and an equivalent circuit anal- 
ogy is derived. The circuit analogy is used to com- 
pute the loudness of a tone as a function of its 
duration.— W. R. Garner. 

593. Trainer, John Ezra. The auditory acuity 
of certain birds. In Cornell University, Abstracts 
of theses . . . 1946. Ithaca, N. Y., 1947. 246-251 
p.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 

594. WiSkovskf, B. L’examen a deux phases du 
nystagmus thermique. (Examination of two phases 
of caloric nystagmus.) Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 
1947, 35, 367-376.—The nystagmus produced by 
douching the meatus with warm or cool water 
has two phases. The first phase may be homolateral 
or heterolateral, and occurs when the head is tilted 
back. The second phase is latent, but made mani- 
fest when the head is tilted forward 90°. The second 
phase lags the first phase by approximately 1 minute, 
and is homolateral with movements in a direction 
opposite to those of the first phase. The second 
phase is central, and occurs only when the otolithic 
reflex is activated, which in turn activates the second 
latent phase—W. R. Garner. 


[See also abstracts 631, 632, 682. ] 
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595. Beach, Frank A. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) A review of physiological and psychological 
studies of sexual behavior in mammals. Physiol. 
Rev., 1947, 27, 240—307.—Physiological and psycho- 
logical studies of sexual behavior in mammals are 
systematically reviewed under the following head- 
ings: (1) functions of the nervous system in sexual 
behavior (receptor and effector functions) and (2) 
hormonal factors in sexual behavior. In conclusion 


an attempt is made ‘to derive from this psycho- 
physiological potpourri a series of inter-species com- 
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risons which may implement an evolutionary 
interpretation of human sexuality.” 335-item bib- 
liography.— F. C. Sumner. 

596. Daniel, Robert S., (U. Missouri, Columbia.), 
& Smith, Karl U. The migration of newly-hatched 
loggerhead turtles toward the sea. Science, 1947, 
106, 398-399.—Field and laboratory studies show 
that the primary determiner of the orientation of 
the young turtle from the nest toward the sea is 
photokinetic. This response was found to be more 
effective than the geotropic response.—F. A. Mote. 


597. Jongkees, L. B. W., & Groen, J. J. (L’Uni- 
versité Nationale d’ Utrecht, ” Netherlands.) La stabil- 
ité de ’homme. (The stability of man.) Acta oto- 
laryng., Stockh., 1947, 35, 327-351.—-An apparatus is 
described in which a small car riding on rails can be 
given any desired acceleration, after which the car 
rides free and is finally braked. Measurements 
made on 50 normal S’s show that the average person 
can bear forward accelerations as great as 76 cm/sec’, 
backward accelerations as great as 48 cm/sec’, and 
lateral accelerations as great as 33 cm/sec*?, when he 
is standing erect with eyes closed and feet close to- 

ether. Formulae are derived showing the relation 
tween maximal horizontal acceleration possible 
and the dimensions of the feet and !ocation of center 
of gravity of the body. It is decided that the laby- 
rinths are responsible for body stability, and that 
the otoliths have no influence.—W. R. Garner. ~ 


598. Pilgrim, Francis J. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.), & 
Patton, R. A. Patterns of self-selection of purified 
dietary components by the rat. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1947, 40, 343-348.—"‘The patterns of self- 
selection of dietary components by 96 normal, 
young rats were studied. The components offered 
the animals were: casein, salts, sucrose and fat. 
The patterns of selection were variable and gave 
abnormal frequency distributions. About one-third 
of the rats grew at a subnormal rate due to an 
inadequate consumption of casein. It must be 
concluded that appetites for dietary components 
are not always determined by nutritional or physio- 
logical needs.” — L. I. O’ Kelly. 


599. Pratt, J. G. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Rhythms of success in PK test data. J. Parapsychol., 
1947, 11, 90-110.—Detailed analyses of the data 
obtained in dice-throwing tests of psychokinesis were 
made for the purpose of finding out how the suc- 
cesses “‘were distributed on the record page and what 
caused them to be grouped instead of being evenly 
spread throughout all the trials.” It was found that 
the successes were clustered at the beginning and 
end of the first column on each page. Further 
analysis showed that this effect of salience in the 
first columns was connected with the position of the 
column on the page rather than with its position in 
the experimental session (sometimes several pages 
were done in each session). When blocks of high- 
scoring trials were compared with blocks of low- 
scoring trials, it was found that the clustering of 
successes at the beginnings and ends of the first col- 
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umns was more marked in the high-scoring data.— 
B. M. Humphrey. 

600. Siegel, Paul S. (U. Alabama, Tuscaloosa.), 
& Stuckey, Helen L. The diurnal course of water 
and food intake in the normal mature rat. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1947, 40, 365-370.—The 
f and water intake of 16 male albino rats was 
measured every 6 hours for 3 days. The animals 
varied from 168 to 188 days of age. Results indicate 
that both food and water intake are greater during 
the 2 night periods of 6-12 P.M. and 12-6 A.M. 
than during the comparable daylight hours. There 
was high agreement between the pattern of food and 
of water intake.—L. I. O’ Kelly. 

601. Smith, Carol K. Mirror movements. Amer. 
J. Dis. Child., 1947, 74, 175-177.—Mirror move- 
ments are described in 2 apparently normal persons. 
In both cases the disorder effected the upper but not 
the lower extremities.— L. Long. 

602. Tufts College. Fatigue tests ; continuous 13} 
hours tracking fatigue test. (OEMsr- 581, Rep. 2, 
1942; Publ. Bd. No. L 77775.) Washington, D. C.: 
U.S. Dep. Commerce, 1947. 10p. $1.00, microfilm ; 
$1.00, photostat.—This report describes an experi- 
ment the purpose of which was to determine the 
nature of tracking performance decrement during 
continuous work over a long period of time. The 
instrument used in the experiment was the Mark II 
Navy Trainer. The observer was required to track 
continuously in azimuth an airplane target as it 
moved in irregular pattern across the field. A motor 
drive controlled the target position; the observer, 
in tracking, controlled that of the reticle. Conclu- 
sions drawn from the results of the experiment are 
submitted. Fatigue diagrams included.—(Courtesy 
of Bibl. scient. industr. Rep. U. S. Dep. Commerce.) 


603. Tufts College. Fatigue isis; three day test 
of fatigue effects under conditions «* long hours on 
duty, limited sleep. (OEMsr-581, Rep. 3; Publ. Bd. 
No. L 77776.) Washington, D. C: U.S. Dep. 
Commerce, 1947. 22 p. $1.00, microfilm; $2.00, 

hotostat.—This report describes the results of 
fa atigue effect on four observers under 74 hours duty 
with irregular and unpredictable sleeping and eating 
schedule. The type of observation was selected so 
as to approximate field conditions that are met by a 
height finder crew during active duty. Tables and 
fatigue diagrams included.—(Courtesy of Bibl. 
scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce.) 


[See also abstract 785. ] 
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604. Gory, Adrian E., & McClelland, David C. 
(Wesleyan U., Middletown, Conn.) Characteristics 
of conscientious objectors in World War Il. J. 
consult, Psychol., 1947, 11, 245-257.—This report 
analyzes a group of conscientious objectors, most of 
whom arrived at their beliefs through personal 
conviction (non-religious). Compared with Army 
and Navy enlisted men they are taller, heavier, 
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older, had more education, were more intelligent, 
and came from predominantly professional occupa- 
tions. Interests were cultural and service oriented. 
16 references.—S. G. Dulsky. 

605. Polin, Raymond. La compréhension des 
valeurs. (Comprehension of values.) Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1945. 138 p. 60 fr—A 

hilosophical discussion of values—creative, axio- 
ogical, realistic, humanistic, and subjective. The 
supreme value may be God, society, life, or one’s 
conscience. Values are immaterial, and cannot be 
definitely known.—R. W. Husband. 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


606. Ammons, Robert B. (U. Denver, Col.) Ac- 
quisition of motor skill: I. Quantitative analysis and 
theoretical formulation. Psychol. Rev., 1947, 54, 
263-—281.—The purpose is to lay a partial foundation 
for a theory of motor learning directed primarily 
toward handling reminiscence and spaced phenomena 
within a single system. Several motor learning 
curves are presented. There is a striking similarity 
in the characteristic trends in these curves. The 
applications of several existing theories (primary and 
secondary growth, etc.) to “selected post-rest motor 
performance phenomena” is discussed. No one 
seems adequate to account for all particular phe- 
nomena noted. But several of the variables men- 
tioned are potentially useful. An attempt is made 
at isolation and definition of variables. Then, as a 
first step toward a comprehensive theory of motor 
learning, a series of tentative assumptions are pro- 

sed to express the possible nature of the more 
important relationships between the variables. 20 
references.—M. A. Tinker. 


607. Ansbacher, H.L. (U. Vermont, Burlington.) 
Adiler’s place today in the psychology of memory. 
Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1947, 6, 32-40.—The experi- 
ments of Lewin and Zeigarnik, Bartlett, and others 
are held to be in accord with Adler’s view of the 
dynamics of recall rather than Freud’s. “We re- 
member those events whose recollection is important 
for a specific psychic tendency. . . .” Incomplete 
study of 271 students’ earliest recollections, taken 
in relation to scores on certain items of the Maslow 
Security-Insecurity Test show such results as, e.g., 
greater tendency for high security scores amon $s 
who recall group activity, kind treatment by others, 
etc. Adler’s “‘view that early childhood recollections 
are particularly expressive of an individual's basic 
attitude toward life has been tentatively substan- 
tiated."” 23 references.—L. J. Stone. 

608. Arnold, W. J. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Simple reaction chains and their integra- 
tion. I. Homogeneous chaining with terminal rein- 
forcement. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1947, 40, 
349-363.—The author's purpose was a study of 
reaction chains in which no locomotion was involved 
and in which trial-and-error was kept at a minimum. 
Using albino rats and an apparatus which permitted 
serial button-pressing, the latency of reactions was 
measured. One group of 29 rats was reinforced 


with food and a second group of 17 rats was rein- 
forced by cessation of shock. Preliminary trainin 

in the operation of the buttons was carried on unti 
the animals had achieved a criterion of 10 successive 
trials with an average latency of 10 seconds or less. 
They were then given one chaining trial a day for 
25 days. The shock reinforcement proved less 
effective for learning than did the food. With both ) 
types of reinforcement the latency was maximal at the 
first link of the chain, and minimal at the third (next 
to last) link. The results are interpreted in terms of 
deductions from the goal gradient principle and 
stimulus generalization. 16 references—L. I. 
O'Kelly. 

609. Boswell, Foster P. (Hobart Coll., Geneva, 
N. Y.) Trial and error learning. Psychol. Rev., 
1947, 54, 282-296.—The tendency of all vital or- 

anisms to preserve constant the conditions of life 
in the internal environment appears to be a basic 
factor in the ability to learn. When tranquil func- 
tioning of an organism is disturbed by a stimulating 
force, the resulting state of tension is followed by 
trial and error activities. When one of these, that 
brings a return to normal functioning, is repeated 
frequently enough a new habit is formed. Thus each 
living organism, in relation to internal as well as to 
external changes and conditions, tends to maintain 
itself as an integrated whole. Fixation of the adap- 
tive movements ordinarily occurs. ‘When this has 
taken place, we say that the organism has learned 
by trial and error.” Relevant examples are cited. 
14 references.—M. A. Tinker. 

610. Caldwell, William Edmund. Consequences 
of long continued and unvarying motor conditioning 
in the sheep. In Cornell Unwersity, Abstracts of 
theses . . . 1946. Ithaca, N. Y., 1947. 186-188 p. 
—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 

611. Cole, Edwin M. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston.) Neurological aspects of learning. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 388-391.—On a 
somatic basis, language difficulties often interfere 
with other learning. hen this is not realized indi- 
viduals are expected to perform in a way that they 
are constitutionally unable to. Such a situation 
may give rise to symptoms which may further 
handicap the individual.—R. E. Perl. 


612. Cook, Thomas W. (U. Saskatchewan, Saska- 
toon, Canada.) Interference and mirror position. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1947, 1, 116-126—‘“The in- 
hibitory effect of tracing an irregular pattern seen 
in a mirror at a ‘first’ position (left or center) upon 
later trials in a second mirror position (center or left), 
was studied with 4 groups of Acadia University 
students totalling 62 subjects. The results indicate 
that: (1) The control group with constant mirror 
position (II) shows a learning curve with typical 
negative acceleration and a continuous drop for 30 
trials. (2) Marked interference occurs when the 
mirror position is changed for the first time in the 
middle of a daily session. . . . (3) A 24-hour interval 
interpolated just before the shift in mirror position 
after trial 5 (Group III) shows considerable, though 
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somewhat less interference than is present in Group I. 
(4) Rotating the pattern 90 degrees and tracing from 
the end . . . , effects only minor increases 
in difficulty of tracing. (5) In all instances except 
the first mirror shift in Group I, the interference is 
more marked in errors than in time. (6) Shifting 
the mirror every trial . has no effect upon the 
course of learning for odd trials . . Cand there is ] 
some interference by the error criterion i in trials 4, 6, 
8, and 10."—F. W. Finger. 


613. Gentry, George (U. Texas, Austin.), hat tome 
W. Lynn, & Kaplan, Sylvan J. An experimen 
analysis of the spatial location hypothesis in learning. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1947, 40, 309-322.—The 
present writers report on further experimental tests 
of Tolman’s spatial learning situation. When the 
central pathway used during the training trials was 
blocked off during the test trial it was found that 
the highest number of choices were to paths im- 
mediately adjacent. When the blocked off pathway 
was removed entirely the number of choices to 
adjacent pathways diminished markedly. When 9 
days preliminary training was given in place of the 
4 days previously used there was no significant 
difference in the number of animals selecting the 
direct goal-pointing pathway. Lengthening portions 
of the training pathway which pointed away from 
the goal had no effect on goal-pointing pathway 
selection in test trials. When animals were given a 
test trial without preliminary training there was a 
marked tendency to select central pathways if the 
training alley was in place, and to select peripheral 
athways if the training pathway was removed 

he authors conclude that their results are partially 
explainable in terms of apparatus artifact, and sug- 
gest the same possibility for Tolman’s results.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 


614. Hull, Clark L., Felsinger, Few M., Glad- 
stone, Arthur I., & Yamaguchi, Harry G. ( Yale 
U., New Haven, Conn.) A proposed quantification 
of habit strength. Psychol. Rev., 1947, 54, 237-254. 
—Most, if not all, behavior seems to be quantita- 
tively determined by 2 types of internal conditions 
which mediate it. These are habit strength and 
drive which combine to produce reaction potential. 
Even so, there is no common method of measure- 
ment or quantification of reaction potential, and no 
common unit. This may account largely for the 

resent relative lack of quantitative systematization 
in the behavior sciences. Probably the reason for 
this is that reaction potential is a condition hidden 
within the behaving organism, and its existence is 
indicated in so many different ways. It is possible 
that these quantitative indicators are monotonically 
related to reaction potential. With this and other 
assumptions in mind, a sample quantification is pre- 
sented. This santieticloa’ is believed to constitute 
a strict operational definition of reaction potential. 
39 references—M. A. Tinker. 

615. Morsh, Joseph E., & Stannard, A. F. B. 
Studies in International Morse Code. III. Reten- 
tion of training by Morse Code operators. Canad. 
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J. Psychol., 1947, 1, 141-144.—The retention of 
Morse Code was tested in 37 subjects 28-75 days 
after completion of original training. “No sig- 
nificant decrease in accuracy was noted, even over 
: riod of 10 weeks, in those cases where training was 
adequate and motivation high.”—F. W. Finger. 


616. Moss, Eileen M. (U. Wisconsin, Madison), 
& Harlow, Harry F. The role of reward in discrimi- 
nation learning in monkeys. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1947, 40, 333-342.—Eight rhesus monkeys 
were given one or two training trials on 90 discrimina- 
tion problems, followed by 11 test trials. Three 
conditions of motivation were used during the 
training trials. “. . . condition A involved pre- 
sentation of a pair of stimuli, one of which was re- 
warded; in condition B training involved presenta- 
tion of a single stimulus which was always rewarded ; 
and in condition C training involved presentation of 
a single stimulus which was never rewarded."" With 
no reward over 90% of the responses were correct 
on the first test trial, and less than 80% were correct 
in tests of condition B, where every response was 
rewarded. Test of condition A, where half the re- 
sponses were rewarded, showed results intermediate 
to conditions B and C. ‘The data indicate that 
reinforcement or reward is not an essential condition 
for rapid and efficient discrimination learning. . 

The decreased efficiency of learning demonstrated 
under conditions of reward is interpreted in terms of 
investigatory tendencies.""—L. I. O’ Kelly. 

617. Rudolf, G. de M. Brief retrograde amnesia. 
J. ment, Sci., 1947, 93, 342-353.—Conclusions from 
study of 117 cases: brief retrograde amnesia may 
occur preceding injury with or without unconscious- 
ness or preceding anticipated but not actual injury. 
The duration is not related to the duration of post- 
traumatic unconsciousness. The period of greatest 
repression may be immediately before physical 
trauma or even a fraction of a second before the 
trauma occurs. In an individual undergoing more 
than one terrifying experience similar or dissimilar 
reactions may occur. Retrograde amnesia is not 
necessarily due to cerebral injury destroying traces 
of impressions, to retroactive inhibition, to mental 

reoccupation, or to organic causes. The hypothesis 
is advanced that retrograde amnesia connected with 
actual or possible physical injury is, in large numbers 
of cases, due to repression caused by fear.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 
[See also abstracts 537, 576, 835. ] 
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618. Gilbert, E. J. Travail intellectuel [et] 
invention. (Mental work [and] invention.) Paris: 
Biologica, 1945. 31 p.—Memory is composed of 
images and sensory impressions, including verbal 
ones. Original mental activity is implicit and im- 
and appears suddenly fortuitously. 

vention is defined as the sudden and unexpected 
appearance in consciousness of images juxtaposed 
into original associations.—R. W. Husband. 


[See also abstracts 538, 573. ] 
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INTELLIGENCE 


619. Havighurst, Robert J., & Breese, Fay H. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) Relation between ability and 
social status in a midwestern community: III. 
Primary mental abilities. J. educ. Psychol., 1947, 
38, 241-247.—When the Thurstone Primary Mental 
Abilities test was given to all 13-year-olds in a 
typical middle western community of 6000 inhabi- 
tants, it was found that girls excelled the boys in 
number, word fluency, reasoning and memory, 
while boys excelled girls in the space test. No sig- 
nificant sex difference was found on the verbal 
comprehension test. Children of higher family- 
social-status tended to do better in all of the tests 
than did those of lower social positions. Correla- 
tions between the test scores and social status ranged 
between .2 and .4, being a little higher for numbers, 
verbal comprehension and word fluency than for 
space ability, reasoning and memory. (See 19: 476, 
20: 1999.)—E. B. Mallory. 


620. Jhonson, Maria Irene, & Tavella, Nicholas. 
Ensayos y contrastacién de tests en América. 
(Essays and the examination of tests in America.) 
Rev. amer. Educ., 1946-47, 1, (4-5), 15-18.—This is 
essentially a 10 item annotated bibliography on the 
1937 Revision of the Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Scale, Forms L and M.—A. L. Moseley. 


621. Kushner, Rose Estrin. The relationship 
between content of an adult intelligence test and 
intelligence test score as a function of age. Teach. 
Coll. Contr. Educ., 1947, No. 933. 59 p. $2.10.— 
A sample of 131 subjects (the follow-up group) was 
tested at age 14 with the Arith-Re intelligence test 
and retested at age 34 with the Otis Higher Examina- 
tion; items in the latter were classified into content 
subtests. No significant differences were found 
among the correlations between scores on these 
content subtests at age 34 and Arith-Re score at 
age 14. A “static” group, matched with the fol- 
low-up group on the basis of age, sex, schooling, and 
Arith-Re score was tested with both Arith-Re and 
Otis at age 14. No significant differences were 
found among correlations between Otis content sub- 
tests and Arith-Re score. Taking Arith-Re score 
at age 14 as a criterion, the author concludes that 
different content subtests of the Otis do not differ 
significantly in validity as measures of intelligence 
at age 34, and therefore that “. . . the hypothesis 
that the content of adult intelligence tests influences 
intelligence test score is disproved.” —W. K. Estes. 


622. Marcos Godifio, José, & Blumenfeld, Walter. 
Experiencias sobre la conceptuaci6n de los alumnos 
de bajo nivel social de varias escuelas primarias de 
segundo grado. (Experiments on conceptual ability 
of pupils of low social level in several second class 
primary schools.) Bol. Inst. psicopedag. nac., Lima, 
1947, 6, 77-106.—Ten similarities tests, like those 
in the Stanford-Binet, involving 2 or 3 objects, were 
given to 579 boys of low socio-economic level, 7 to 
14 years old. The poor performance of this group, in 
comparison with the Terman-Merrill standardiza- 


tion group, presents a serious educational problem.— 
A. Gladstone. 


[See also abstracts 521, 536, 670, 672, 709, 786, 787, 
PERSONALITY 


623. Altus, William D. (Santa Barbara Coll., 
Calif.), & Bell, Hugh M. An analysis of four orally 
administered measures of adjustment. duc. 
psychol. Measmt, 1947, 7, 101-115.—A detailed 
analysis is presented of 4 orally administered tests 
of adjustment which were used in predicting whether 
a trainee would be discharged for inaptness or be 
graduated from Army Special Training Center for 
the illiterate. Test-retest reliabilities for 3 of the 
tests are as follows: .71 for the Hypochondria test; 
.81 for the Army Adjustment test; and .86 for the 
“Concentrated Bell."" The reliability of the Paranoia 
test was not checked. The stepped-up reliability 
for all 4 tests used as a single scale was .957 (100 
cases). For a sample of 507 cases the biserial corre- 
lation of total number of maladjusted responses on 
the 4 tests with disposition of illiterate soldiers sent 
to the Special Training Center was .453. Another 
sample of 300 cases yielded a tetrachoric correlation 
of .50 for the same variables. Tetrachoric validity 
coefficients and comparisons of upper and lower 
quartiles are presented for the items of each of the 
4 tests. Questions concerned with personal adjust- 
ment having emotional content were relatively 
valid. It is suggested that similar techniques may 
be valuable in industry and education.—S. Wapner. 


624. Brozek, Josef, et al. A study of personality 
of normal young men maintained on restricted in- 
takes of vitamins of the B complex. (OEMcmr-27; 
OSRD CMR Medical Nutrition Rep. 42, 1945; 
Publ. Bd. No. M 77173.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1947. 37 p. 1.00, microfilm; 
$3.00, photostat.—Various aspects of personality 
were studied in 8 normal young men maintained for 
a period of 161 days on a partially restricted intake 
of B-complex vitamins, followed by 23 days of acute 
deficiency, and 10 days of thiamin supplementation. 
The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
as well as self-ratings and man-by-man ratings gave 
no evidence of change during the partial restriction. 
In the Rorschach test records made at the end of 
the partial restrictions, slight deteriorative changes 
were indicated in 3 out of the 4 experimental sub- 
jects. Cattell’s Cursive Miniature Situations Test 
during the partial restriction indicated a very slight 
and statistically not significant increase in the lines 
erroneously crossed (‘‘emotionality”’ score). Tables 
and bibliography are included.—(Courtesy of Bébdl. 
scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce.) 

625. Damrin, Dora E. (Bryan High School, 
Bryan, O.) A study of the truthfulness with which 
high school girls answer personality tests of the 
questionnaire type. J. educ. Psychol., 1947, 38 
223-—231.—The Bell Adjustment Inventory was filled 
out by 153 high school girls in the usual signed form, 
and administered later in a way which made the 
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students suppose their papers could not be identified. 
Differences between the signed and unsigned re- 
sponses were slight or negligible, suggesting that the 
replies to this test are generally truthful. The data 
entirely contradicted the belief that girls admit 
maladjustment more readily when anonymous.— 
E. B. Mallory. 


626. Evans, M. Catherine. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) Social adjustment and interest scores of 
introverts and extroverts. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1947, 7, 157-167.—A description of the character- 
istics of the three types of extroverts and introverts 
as measured by the Minnesota T-S-E Inventory in 
terms of performance on related sections of the 
Minnesota Personality Test and the Kuder Preference 
Record is given. Social extroverts had high scores 
indicating social maturity whereas social introverts 
had low scores on the Social Adjustment section of 
the Minnesota Personality Test. On the Emotion- 
ality Section social introverts and emotional extro- 
verts had low scores indicating anxiety, whereas 
social extroverts and emotional introverts had satis- 
factory emotional adjustment scores. Thinking 
extroverts and introverts were differentiated on the 
Kuder Preference Record in terms of Literary, Social 
Service and Persuasive scores.—S. Wapner. 


627. Skaggs, E. B. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) 
Ten basic postulates of istic psychology. 
Psychol. Rev., 1947, 54, 255-262.—Personalistic 
psychology is synonymous with psychology of 
personality. In contemporary psychology of person- 
ality, G. W. Allport, K. Lewin and H. A. Murray are 
considered to be the outstanding contributors to 
basic theory. “Allport operates in the tradition of 
the personalistic background of William Stern, 
Murray is intrigued with psychoanalytic doctrines, 
and Lewin thinks in terms of the Gestalt school.” 
It is important to inspect closely the values and 
limitations of the newer emphasis in psychology, 
i.e., that ‘‘the psychology of personality is the com- 

lete answer to all of the psychologist’s prayers.” 

en present-day basic postulates of personalistic 
psychology are stated and their implications dis- 
cussed. It is admitted that probably the greatest 
disagreement would be with the first postulate,—‘‘In 
a strict sense, personality refers to the organization 
of characteristics which are unique or particular to a 
given individual and to no other.” 17 references.— 
M. A. Tinker. 

628. Stuart, C. E.. Humphrey, Betty M., Smith, 
Burke M., & McMahan, Elizabeth. (Duke U., 
Durham, N. C.) Personality measurements and 
ESP tests with cards and drawings. 
psychol., 1947, 11, 118-146.—Ninety-six college 
students were given 2 types of extrasensory percep- 
tion tests: (1) they were asked to try to identify 
the order of symbols on concealed ESP cards, and 
(2) they were asked to make drawings resembling 
pictures enclosed in opaque envelopes. Two of the 


authors who were not present at the experimental 
sessions and who did not know the results of the 
tests, judged the drawings for differences in form 
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rete It was found that those subjects whose 
rawings were judged to be “‘expansive’’ made sig- 
nificantly positive scores on the ESP drawings test. 
Those who made ‘“‘compressive”’ drawings obtained 
below-chance scores on the ESP drawings test. A 
“Student’s” t-test of the difference between the 
mean scores of the two groups gave a fy of 3.51 
(d.f. = 93) with a probability of .00023. A separa- 
tion of the card-test results of the two groups of 
subjects (‘‘expansive” and showed 
no significant difference. A correlation of scores 
obtained on the two types of ESP tests by each 
subject showed a negative relationship to exist.— 
B. M. Humphrey. 


[See also abstracts 521, 640, 703, 705, 708, 732, 832, 


AESTHETICS 


629. Garvin, Lucius. (Oberlin Coll., Ohio.) The 
paradox of aesthetic meaning. Phil. phenomenol. 
Res., 1947, 8, 99-106.—If the aesthetic object is self- 
enclosed it cannot have meaning because in the 
concept of meaning reference to something outside 
is implied. One possibility of solving this dilemma 
is to look for aesthetic meaning within the art ob- 
ject, one part of which may mean another part. 
Another solution is to say that aesthetic meaning is 
the feeling response obtained in aesthetic contempla- 
tion. It is shown how this position resolves the 
paradox of aesthetic meaning.— F. Heider. 


630. Le Breton, Maurice. Probléme du moi et 
technique du roman chez Virginia Woolf. (The 
roblem of the self and the technique of the novel 
in the hands of Virginia Woolf.) J. Psychol. norm. 
th., 1947, 40, 20-34.—Virginia Woolf is extolled 
or her mastery of, and artistry in using, the im- 
ressionistic methods of Joyce, Faulkner, and 
roust. As she portrays personality it is a collection 
of psychological moments rather than an abiding 
unified reality. As we read, ‘‘we are installed at the 
very center of their psychological life, at the very 
point where it is cut by the various currents which 
run through it; we are really they in the sense that 
at a given moment we are endowed with the contents 
of their minds.”” Passages from several of Mrs. 
Woolf’s novels are presented as illustrations of her 
technique and of her theory of the self. —M. Sheehan. 


631. Olson, Harry F. (RCA Laboratories, Prince- 
ton, N. J.) Frequency range preference for speech 
and music. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1947, 19, 549-555. 
—Frequency range preference tests for reproduced 
speech and music have indicated a preference for a 
restricted frequency range. In order to determine 
the reasons for this preference, tests were conducted 
with an all-acoustic filter placed between the source 
of the sound and the audience. Tests involving 1,000 
listeners showed a strong preference for the full 
frequency range with both speech and music. It is 
concluded that the distortions produced in repro- 
duced music or speech are less objectionable with the 
restricted frequency range, which accounts for the 
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usual listener preference for the restricted range.— 
W. R. Garner. 

632. Pepinsky, Abe. (Haverford Coll., Haverford, 
Pa.) Musical tone qualities as a factor in expres- 
siveness. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1947, 19, 542-544.— 
The affective value of musical sounds is determined 
by the total pattern of the music, and depends on 
the manner in which a particular instrument is 
played as well as on the physical characteristics of 
the instrument. There are wide individual differ- 
ences in affective value, and conditioning undoubt- 
edly plays a large role-—W. R. Garner. 

633. Rapoport, Anatol. Music and the process 
of abstraction. ic. Rev. gen. Semant., 1947, 4, 
182-195.—The difficulty of tracing the connection 
between the various kinds of music making and the 
experiences of natural environment make music 
the most abstract of the arts. Of particular interest 
to the semanticist is the prodigious complexity of mu- 
sical symbolism. Responsible for the rapid growth 
of complexity of European music are; (1) Generaliza- 
tion of tonality, (2) architectural principle, (3) 
infiltration of affective and literary connotations. 
The abstracting processes underlying these factors 
are discussed. The author feels that music is a very 
specialized form of human communication learned 
through conditioning and is not a universal lan- 
guage.—G. I. Corona. 
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634. Hunt, J. McV. (Inst. Welfare Research, 105 
East 22nd St., New York 10.), Schlosberg, Harold, 
Solomon, R. L., & Stellar, Eliot. Studies of the 
effects of infantile experience on adult behavior in 
rats. I. Effects of infantile feeding frustration on 
adult hoarding. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1947, 
40, 291-304.—Previous findings by the senior author 
that infantile feeding frustration results in an in- 
crease in food hoarding as adults were confirmed. 
Satiated adults showed little hoarding, either in 
those groups which had been frustrated in infancy 
or in control animals. Although the experimental 
animals consistently hoarded more than their 
litter-mate controls during adult feeding frustration, 
the amount of hoarding was less than reported pre- 
viously by Hunt, in spite of slight modifications in 
procedure which should have led to increases on the 
basis of previous interpretations of the hoarding 
phenomenon. Variability in hoarding scores between 
the several litters used suggested the possibility of 
hoarding factors cestelannd with litter or strain 
differences. Finally, the experimental animals 
tended to eat more than the controls during the 
adult feeding-frustration trials. It is suggested that 
eating and hoarding could be alternative expressions 
of infantile feeding frustration.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 


& ADOLESCENCE 


635. Bakwin, Harry, & Bakwin, Ruth Morris. 
Home and family as guidance unit. In Harms, E., 
Handbook of child guidance, (see 22: 741), 413-426.— 
A description of the needs of babies, aggressiveness, 


negativism, anger, fear, the influence of parental 
attitudes, with a discussion of the development of 
self-dependence and some of the problems of pre- 
school and school ages and adolescence.—P. S. de 
Q. Cabot. 


636. Bentley, John Edward. Parents and child 
guidance. In Harms, E., Handbook of child guid- 
ance, (see 22: 741), 393-401.—Although the home 
is the fundamental institution of human society it 
is insufficient for the child’s complete development. 
Cooperation between school and home is absolutely 
necessary. Parental guidance of children must not 
be confused with old time discipline. While the 
child should be encouraged to grow in his awareness 
of self-evaluation, parents, in understanding him, 
should have a broad knowledge of his physical con- 
dition, mental ability, moral behavior, and social 
characteristics especially those of adaptability and 
stability, the latter consisting of sympathy, coopera- 
tion, cheerfulness and progressive attitudes. uid- 
ance must be considered as an effective instrument 
in reshaping human society and as education for 
democracy.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


637. Child, IrvinL. ( Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
Children’s preference for goals easy or difficult to 
obtain. Psychol. Monogr., 1946, 60, No. 4. iii, 31 p. 
—Children were required to choose between two 
desirable goals (pieces of candy), one of which was 
made more accessible than the other by placing it 
within the child’s immediate reach while the other 
was placed in a position requiring the child to move 
through a greater distance or to climb a ladder in 
order to attain the desired goal. Instructions varied 
by the presence or absence of cue words designed to 
indicate either the task was “hard” or “easy.” 
2 additional variables were the sex of the experi- 
menter and the sex of the subject. The author con- 
cluded that (1) “frequency of choice of the more 
difficult goal increased with age, through the early 

mmer school years,” (2) “‘choice of the more 
istant goal was more frequent in boys than in 
girls,” (3) “choice of the distant goal was more 
requent in the presence of a woman experimenter 
than in the presence of a man experimenter,” (4) 
“choice of the more distant goal was more frequent 
when climbing a ladder was required to reach it 
than when walking around a table was required,” 
(5) ‘the presence or absence of the cue words, ‘hard’ 
and ‘easy,’ in the instructions to the subjects made 
no significant difference in the frequency of choice 
of the more distant goal” and (6) “the variety of 
reasons given by children to explain their choices 
ave evidence of the presence of a number of mean- 
ing-reactions and secondary motives and rewards 
which must depend on previous learning.”—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

638. Davis, Clara M. (The Children’s Memorial 
Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Self-regulation of diet in 
childhood. Hith Educ. J., Lond., 1947, 5, 37-40.— 
The method and results of an experiment are re- 
ported in which 14 newly weaned infants at the level 
of total inexperience with the common foods of 
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adult life were allowed to select their own diet over 
periods varying from 6 months (2 infants) to 4 years 
and 9 months. In all, 36,000 meals (4 a day for 
each child) were eaten by the 15 children in the 
course of the experiment. Physical examinations 
revealed physical developments of these experi- 
mental children as to growth, red cell counts, calcifi- 
cation of bones, etc., reached or exceeded accepted 
American standards. These findings indicate the 
accuracy with which selective appetite in the babies 
-of the experiment met known nutritional require- 
ments and suggests that appetite is another of the 
many self-regulatory activities of the organism, re- 
quiring neither nutritional knowledge nor direction 
from the mind.— F. C. Sumner. 

639. England, Arthur O. (153 California Ave., 
Detroit, Mich.) Cultural milieu and parental identi- 
fication. Nerv. Child, 1947, 6, 301-305.—Employing 
sexless stick figures, the author has undertaken an 
investigation of 84 boys and 50 girls (ranging in age 
from 5 to 14 years), to study parental preference and 
identification. At all ages, boys and girls identified 
a girl with the mother and a boy with the father. 
Girls are more consistent in identifying the sex of the 
child with the father and mother. It is concluded 
that the Freudian concept of ego peek ap- 
feats inadequate as an explanation of the results. 

t is suggested that the Harms materna and paternus 
theory offers a reasonable explanation.—G. S. Speer. 

640. Fordham, Michael. (St. Katherine's Pre- 
cinct, Regent's Park, London.) Integration and dis- 
integration and early ego development. WJNerv. 
Child, 1947, 6, 266-277—The very small child 
experiences an image of himself as an integrated 
whole, that is, as an ego and also asa self. Through 
this perception he is able unconsciously to break up 
the participation mystique and is also able to de- 
velop a compact ego structure, and thus to con- 
sciously differentiate between himself and external 
reality. Case material is presented and discussed 
to illustrate this thesis.—G. S. Speer. 


641. Gesell, Arnold. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Pestalozzi and the parent-child relation- 
ship. Crianca portug., 1945-46, 5, 211-215.—Pesta- 
lozzi stated: “‘A man’s domestic relations are the 
first and most important of his nature. . . . The 
home is the true basis of the education of humanity.” 
The disruption of the home is one of the greatest 
tragedies of war. Children react unfavorably to 
institutional care, evidenced by a syndrome of 
maladjustment characterized by 11 symptoms which 
become more complex and intensified from the age of 
8 weeks to 15 months, which clear up with placement 
in a favorable family home. This is scientific con- 
formation of Pestalozzi’s regard for the parent-child 
relationship. French summary.—R. J. Corsini. 


642. Goldfarb, William. (Jewish Child Care 
Assoc., New York.) Variations in adolescent ad- 
justment of institutionally-reared children. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 449-457.—This study of 
children reared in a baby institution prior to place- 
ment in foster homes, attempts to investigate factors 
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which account for subsequent variations in adjust- 
ment. The conclusion is that most of the variation 
in adjustment is to be explained by the primary 
privation experience in the institution. The poorly 
adjusted child entered the institution at a sig- 
nificantly younger age and spent more time in the 
or than did the better adjusted child.—R. E. 
erl, 

643. Harms, Ernest. Ego-inflation and ego-de- 
flation ; a fundamental concept of analytical psychol- 
ogy of childhood. Nerv. Child, 1947, 6, 284-300.—A 
theory of ego-inflation and ego-deflation, as opposing 
or contradictory trends, is developed. The relation 
of these two tendencies to the 3 maturity levels of 
the ego development is explained and types of ego 
deviation are illustrated. It is felt that any concrete 
attempt at therapy must unit the two aspects of the 
contradictory pattern of ego deviation and the 
concept of 3-fold maturation. The strengthening 
of the ego is the basic task, no matter what aspect 
of the deviation is considered, but the task is not the 
same in inflation and deflation. The attitude in 
therapy must also be adjusted to the level of ma- 
turity. These theoretical concepts are elaborated 
and illustrated with case material.—G. S. Speer. 


644. Lewis, Annabelle. Developing social feeling 
in the young child through his play life. Indiv. 
Psychol. Bull., 1947, 6, 58-60.—A statement of the 
view that “‘we now know, thanks to Adler, that it is 
the goal containing social feeling which we wish to 
help develop in the child. Acknowledging this and 
recognizing that most of the young child’s waking 
hours are spent in playing, it seems that it certainly 
is the duty of every one dealing with the young child 
to create the right environment for playing, where a 
child can develop courage, cooperation, and social 
feeling.” —L. J. Stone. 

645. Meyer, Charlene T. The assertive behavior 
of children as related to parent behavior. J. Home 
Econ., 1947, 39, 77-80.—Assertive behavior (as 
judged by Chittenden's test) of 29 nursery school 
children was classified as (1) dominative behavior 
and (2) cooperative behavior, and a domination/co- 
operation index computed. Correlations between 
this index and the 30 variables of the Fels Parent 
Behavior Rating Scale are presented. The following 
r’s were significant at the 1% level: effectiveness of 
policy (—.65), rapport with child (—.61), under- 
standing the child’s problems (—.59), disciplinary 
friction (.57), readiness of criticism (—.56), democ- 
racy of policy (- .52), readiness of explanation 
(—.49), and intensity of contact (—.49). The r’s 
in the case of seven additional variables (such as 
acceptance of the child (—.47), home discord (.41), 
clarity of policy (—.39) were significant at the 5% 
level. Activeness of the home, child-centeredness 
of the home, favorableness of criticism, co-ordination 
of the household, and sociability of the family 
showed a negligible relationship with the dominance/ 
cooperation index.—A. F. deGroat. 


646. Moratorio, Arsinoe. El odismo infantil ; 
resefia histérica y sintesis. ritings concerning 
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the child; history and synthesis.) Rev. amer. Educ., 
1946-47, 1 (4-5), 19-21.—A bibliography of Uru- 
guayan writing on childhood with special reference 
to the education of the child published from 1874 
to 1914, and a note on the great quantity of publica- 
tions in recent years. The writings have (1) made 
for better relations between the home and the school, 
(2) informed children on courses of study in the 
arts and sciences, and the various vocations, (3) 
aided in understanding adult life, (4) fostered the 
development of certain practical and spiritual ideals, 
(5) aided in enriching the child's language, making 
self-expression easier—A. L. Moseley. 

647. Obe, Leslie Housden. Adolescent views on 
parentcraft. Mother & Child, Lond., 1947, 18, 142- 
147.—Essays submitted in a 1946 competition held 
by the National Association of Maternity and Child 
Welfare Centres and by the National Baby Welfare 
Council among girls and boys from 14 to 18 years of 
age on the subject: ““The Home Life I Want for my 
Children” are analysed and discussed—F. C. 
Sumner. 

648. Partridge, E. DeAlton. Guidance of the 
adolescent. In Harms, E., Handbook of child 
guidance, (see 22: 741), 68-93.—Psychologists do 
not agree upon chronological demarcations of 
adolescence, although the period refers approxi- 
mately to the 11-19 year age span. It should 
strictly be considered in functional rather than 
chronological terms. Guidance for adolescents must 
recognize the different needs of boys and girls. 
“‘Many of the problems of young people grow out of 
the fact that they have no large purpose motivating 
their daily behavior.” Most problems of adolescents 
cluster around the following topics: making a living; 
emotional adjustments; self-acceptance; learning 
the mores of adults; the constructive use of leisure 
time. Specifically, guidance should not overlook 
the following: (1) adolescents strive to be adults and 
resent a condescending approach; (2) specific sug- 
gestions for specific needs are preferred to moralistic 
generalities; (3) the individual's social configuration 
must be considered; (4) preparation for the adoles- 
cent’s own future and not what the adult has ex- 
perienced is important.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


649. Schmideberg, Melitta. (/8 East 64th St., 
New York.) Methods of approach to the infant 
mind, a study of his ego activities. Nerv. Child, 
1947, 6, 278-283.—Two types of observations permit 
conclusions concerning activity in the infant mind: 
observations of the baby’s reactions and behaviour, 
which must be related to the specific experiences 
of the infant, and to the mother’s attitude and 
emotional reactions; observations of a variety of 
specific environmental factors. These methods are 
illustrated and specific instances interpreted.—G. S. 
Speer. 

650. Wagner, Margaret Mountan. Kindergarten 

idance. In Harms, E., Handbook of child guidance, 
2 22: 741), 39-49.—Successful guidance at the 
kindergarten stage depends on a close mutual 
understanding between parents and teachers, based 


on a constant sharing of ideas and information. 
Maternally overprotected and neglected children 
can benefit as a result of this experience. Skillful 
interviews with parents before a child enters the 
kindergarten, and a thorough knowledge of the child 
are essential steps in such a program aimed at “‘better 
social adjustment, emotional security, physical 
activity problem solving and the creative use of 
materials.” 15 references.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


651. Watson, Goodwin. Youth after conflict. 
New York: Association Press, 1947. xv, 300 p. $4.00. 
—This attempt to survey the sociological conditions 
which affect adolescents and younger adults begins 
with an examination of the literature on youth condi- 
tions after the war between the states and has 
separate chapters on European and American youth 
after World War I, on the social effects of modern 
war on society generally and on young people par- 
ticularly, but points out that war does not cause the 
flowering of modernism in youth, but can accelerate 
certain trends. There is a survey of social trends 
in the 1920’s and 1930's, emphasizing culture change 
as well as the more conventional social problems, 
and the work concludes with a compilation and as- 
sessment of predictions of the state of young people 
in the 1950’s and by the author’s extrapolation of 
social trends into that time and judging these by a 
progressive educational and social philosophy.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

652. Woodcock, Louise P. Guidance of the 
nursery age child. In Harms, E., Handbook of child 
guidance, (see 22: 741), 27-38.—A basic training 
schedule should be adapted to the needs of the baby, 
and not the baby to the schedule. Over-rigid con- 
formity to schedules has harmful after effects. 
Parents should recognize the baby’s ability to set 
its own standards and pace for learning new habits. 
Adult attitudes toward the baby are particularly 
important, and the child’s individuality and freedom 
of choice should be recognized early in his life. The 
author suggests methods of dealing with specific 
problems of thumb-sucking, masturbation, food 
resistance, aggressive behavior, tantrums, jealousy 
and fears. Because of their immaturity, all children 
must be secure at each level of their development. 
They depend essentially on adult affection and 
approval.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


653. Young, Florene M. (U. Georgia, Athens.) 
Psychological effects of war on young children. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 500-510.—On the 
basis of interviews with mothers of 120 children 
ranging in age from 36 to 84 months, the author 
concludes that 37% of the subjects showed no ill 
effects from the war except excitement. The most 
important causes of disturbances were, (1) father in 
service, (2) wartime shortages causing increased 
fatigue and irritability in mothers, (3) war talk 
and war movies, (4) absence of the mother, and (5) 
housing. 13 references.—R. E. Perl. 


[See also abstracts 751, 846, 853. ] 
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Maturity & O_p AGE 


654. Lezarsfeld, Sofie. War and peace between 
the sexes. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1947, 6, 74-79.— 
Man feels inferior to woman in sexual potency and 
in the uncertainty of his paternity. Hence, he 
“shifted the battleground for supremacy from the 
sexual towards the economic, social, and cultural 
fields.” Until there is “democracy between the 
sexes, true democracy will not exist."—L. J. Stone. 


[See also abstract 621. ] 
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655. Harms, Ernest. (30 West 58th St., New York 
19.) Our democratic ego: an introduction to this 
issue. Nerv. Child, 1947, 6, 262—265.—The real ego 


problem of the present American mind is the “‘dem- 


ocratic ego” of our democratic experience. The 
standards of our social and educational ideals are 
competitive rather than democratic, stressing max- 
imal achievement.—G. S. Speer. 


656. Ketchum, J. D. (U. Toronto, Ont., Canada.) 
Research objectives for social psychology. Canad. 
J. Psychol., 1947, 1, 105-110.—The scattered and 
aimless nature of most research in social psychology 
is as apparent in Canada as elsewhere. Little 
coherence or continuity binds the studies together, 
and too many concern insignificant problems. Two 
types of problem are suggested as being eminently 
worthy of study: those peculiarly Canadian, such as 
those arising from the division into so many sub- 
groups; and those centering around the socialization 
process and underlying the development of more 
adaptable adult personalities F. W. Finger. 


657. eldt, Gabriel. (U. Oslo, Vinderen, 
Norway.) Psychiatric observations and experiences 
during the German occupation of Norway. Acta 
pon Kbh., 1946, 21, 459-471.—An account of 
ow the author, who is director of the Oslo Clinic, 
and his staff were able to help the Norwegian re- 
sistance movement during the German occupation 
and a description of the special psychiatric states 
which developed during the occupation and im- 
mediately after liberation.—A. L. Benton. 


658. Lee, Alfred McLung [Ed.] (Wayne U., 
Detroit, Mich.) New outline of the principles of 
sociology. New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1946. 
xi, 355 p. $1.25.—A revision of the College Outline 
Series aid in introductory sociology. Two sections 
have been newly written and ‘‘the others have been 
revised by their authors as needed.”” There are 6 

rts: Social Problems (Humphrey), Human Ecology 

Hollingshead), Race and Culture (Reuter), Collec- 

tive Behavior (Blumer), Institutions (Hughes) and 
Socialization of the Individual (Lee).—R. A. Liétt- 
man. 

659. Light, S. F., & Weesner, Frances, M. (U. 
California, Berkeley.) Development of castes in 
higher termites. Science, 1947, 106, 244-245.— 
Field and laboratory studies of 3 species of termites 
(Amitermes wheelert, Gnathamitermes and Tenuiro- 


stritermes tenuirostris) reveal that they reproduce 
and form castes during the warmer months. In the 
Tenuirostritermes three major lines leading to the 
nasute, the worker and the alate types of cases can 
be readily distinguished from an early molt. This 
species was found to be the best of the 3 for labora- 
tory studies, the other 2 are not favorable subjects 
for experimentation on castes since the nymphs do 
not complete their development until the following 
year —F. A. Mote. 


660. Ravn, Jérgen. Admissions to the mental 
hospital at Nykébing Sjalland caused by the events 
in Denmark in connection with the surrender of 
the German occupation forces. Acta psychiat., 
Kbh., 1946, 21, 671-685.—Case reports of the 18 
patients admitted to this hospital directly after the 
German surrender. Most of the disorders were of a 
psychogenic nature and could be related to specific 
stresses associated with the German occupation.— 
A. L. Benton. 


[See also abstracts 651, 837.] 


Metuops & MEASUREMENTS 


661. Guigoz, Maurice. (Groupement Romand 

ur V'Etude du Marché, Lausanne, Switzerland.) 

e present state of opinion measurement in 
Switzerland. Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1947, 1 (2), 
60—61.—Commercial market research in Switzerland 
has been done by 2 codperating firms for some years. 
Scientific public opinion measurement has been 
resisted, however, because of the frequency of 
plebiscites on every important problem. Supporters 
of polling argue that many questions remain un- 
answered, trend studies could be made, and services 
to economic-social studies could be rendered. Two 
market survey organizations have recently offered 
their interviewers to any broadly and well organized 
Swiss institute of public opinion measurement that 
may be created. “It is possible that practical re- 
sults will be obtained in a short time.”"—WN. L. 
Gage. 

662. Hyman, Herbert H. World surveys—the 
Japanese angle. Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1947, 
1 (2), 18-30.—Difficulties of opinion research in 
Japan, as observed by the author during 2 months 
of association with its non-governmental agencies, 
are described and related to the problem of inter- 
national surveys. Japanese traditionally disrespect 
the opinions of ordinary people, are unaccustomed 
to freedom of speech, lack equipment and facilities, 
and have had a speculative, non-empirical social 
science. Nevertheless opinion research is being 
carried on continuously by about 60 agencies. 
Evidence from rates of refusal to be interviewed, 
“don’t knows,” cross-tabulations and election pre- 
dictions indicates the validity of at least some of the 
surveys, which are providing evaluations of occupa- 
tion policy and effectiveness. Many American 
polling practices could not be transferred. Thus 
government identified interviewers secured more 
evasive responses in Japan; open-ended questions 
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caused great difficulty because the concept of codin 
was unknown; purposive sampling was used although 
available data would have made random samplin 

better both theoretically and practically; contro 
variables were borrowed from the American quota 
system without sufficient reason; saliency measures 
were inapplicable in small rural communities where 
everyone knows the questions following the first 
few interviews. Analysis of world-wide opinions 
requires a solution to the problem of functional 
equivalence of similar answers and additional 
knowledge of the meaningful breakdowns in different 
cultures.— N. L. Gage. 


663. Radvanyi, Laszlo. (National U. Mexico.) 
Problems of international opinion surveys. Int. 
J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1947, 1 (2), 30-51.— if 
international opinion surveys are to be made in- 
clusive of all areas and cultures, the problems of 
question meaning, different attitudes toward polls, 
sampling and interviewing will become more sig- 
nificant and difficult. Different traditions, socio- 
economic levels, political situations, and information 
will operate to make the same words, such as 
“democracy” or “war,” have disparate meanings in 
various countries. Distrust of polls, disrespect for 
individual opinions, apathy toward public affairs, 
and similar attitudes may greatly increase false, 
evasive responses. Quota sampling, already almost 
exclusively used outside the U.S., may be invalid 
owing to lack of good, recent census data, or to 
biased selection by interviewers, or to use of irrele- 
vant sample controls. Interviewing may need to 
be accompanied by explanations of questions and the 
interviewers may need to be selected, trained, and 
compensated in new ways so that the insufficiency 
of democratic traditions and educational levels may 
be circumvented. Despite all these difficulties, 
international opinion surveying in countries with 
different cultures is possible and will open new per- 
spectives for all social science.— N. L. Gage. 

664. Shapiro, Sam, & Eberhart, John C. (Vet. 
Adm., Washington, D. C.) Interviewer differences 
in an intensive interview survey. Int. J. Opin. 
Altitude Res., 1947, 1 (2), 1-17.—To analyze inter- 
viewer differences in an intensive interview, the 
results obtained by 4 trained interviewers were ex- 
amined. The interview dealt with the effects of 
wage ceilings, established by law, beyond which no 
subsistence allowance would be paid to veterans 
enrolled in the on-the-job training program. Each 
interviewer worked with 80-90 veterans assigned to 
him in rotation, i.e., at random. Comparisons among 
interviewers are given for the 10 questions out of 
34 on which significant differences appeared. Three 
deviations from good interviewer performance con- 
tributed to bias on attitude questions: (1) reliance on 
initial response, (2) incomplete reporting of answers, 
(3) independent decisions concerning the necessity 
for certain questions. For questions on information, 
differences among interviewers are examined in (1) 
failure to report answers, (2) reporting ‘don’t know” 
answers, (3) number of answers obtained when 


multiple answers were possible, (4) providing detailed 
answers, (5) reporting answers agreeing with inde- 

ndent records, and (6) classifying information. 

he differences found among interviewers are serious 
—- they do not defeat the purpose of the sur- 
vey. Suggested procedures for reducing interviewer 
differences are (1) comparison of interviewers early 
in a survey, (2) careful design of instructions, (3) 
round table discussions on the problems of classify- 
ing answers.— N. L. Gage. 

665. Sherif, Muzafer. (U. Ankara, Turkey.) 
Some methodological remarks related to experi- 
mentation in social psychology. (Illustrated by a 
review of current experimental work on ego-in- 
volvements). Ini. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1947, 1 (2), 
71-93.—The methodological developments most 


‘needed in social psychology are (1) the unification 


and clarification of problems and concepts, and (2) 
the checking of experimental results against those 
of the genetic, ethnological, sociological and other 
approaches. Examples of such developments are 
drawn from recent research on ego-involvement and 
related concepts. Procedures for introducing differ- 
ent reference scales and anchorages have yielded 
experimental results linking ego-involvements to 
such frames and anchorages. Studies of the effects 
of anchorages on scales point to the broader problem 
of the reciprocal effects of scales and anchorages. 
But what is the “ego” involved in all this? It isa 
enetic development, not present at birth and not 
innate, but a gradual result of adjusting to the cul- 
tural environment. Participation in group situa- 
tions, especially with age-mates, is important to 
development of the ego, which is in turn required 
before competition, cooperation, sympathy, goal- 
setting, or race prejudice can operate in a consistent 
way. Experimental evidence and the studies of the 
“wolf child’’ support these generalizations. Thus 
the nature of the ego depends upon the group norms 
incorporated in it. 78-item bibliography.— N. L. 


Gage. 
[See also abstract 542. ] 


Cuttures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


666. Berger, Clarence Q. Evaluating community 
acceptance of intercultural education. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1947, 21, 58-64.—Criteria for determining 
the degree of community acceptance of intercul- 
tural education involve a progression of stages: 
awareness, recognition, orientation, approval, edu- 
cation, action, and participation. In 5 states in one 
region there is a low level of awareness. Criteria for 
evaluating the effectiveness of activities intended to 
further acceptance are embodied in questions about 
the activities of educators, clergy, professional work- 
ers in the field of intergroup tensions, and the lay 
public.—H. A. Gibbard. 

667. Blizzard, Samuel Wilson, Jr. The attitudes 
of rural and urban high school students toward the 
values of rural living. In Cornell University, Ab- 
stracts of theses . . . 1946. Ithaca, N. Y., 1947. 
85-89.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 
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668. Brameld, Theodore. (New York U.) An 
inductive approach to intercultural values. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1947, 21, 4-11.—An alternative to using 
traditional values in judging intercultural relations 
is to inquire into our own desires, and to call upon 
science to help us understand ourselves. Anthro- 
pology shows many similar wants and similar efforts 
to satisfy them among different peoples. As con- 
tacts become more extensive the similarities will 
increase. Disagreement as to wants is not insoluble, 
though there will be dissenting minorities. The 
final criterion about social values is the social con- 
sensus that can be attained about them. Most men 
want sufficient nourishment, adequate dress, shelter 
and privacy, sexual expression, physiological and 
mental health, steady work and income, companion- 
ship and mutual devotion, appreciation and status, 
novelty and creativity, literary skill and information, 
sharing, immediate meaning and order.—H. A. 
Gibbard. 


669. Cox, Oliver C. (Tuskegee Inst., Ala.) The 
nature of race relations: a critique. J. Negro Educ. 
1947, 16, 506-510.—Exception is taken to the views 
of M. F. Ashley Montague that race relations are 
necessarily based upon Montague’s conception of fa} 
ethnocentrism, (b) class and caste relationships, (c 
poten imperialism, and (d) social myths.—A. 

urton 


670. Dieterlen, Germaine. La personne chez /es 
Bambara. (The Bambara’s concept of personality.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1947, 40, 45-53.—The 
complex notion of this French Soudan tribe as to the 
nature of man’s spiritual constitution is tied up with 
their belief in the creative power of Faro, a water 
divinity, through whom the newborn receives his 
ni (animating force) and his dya (shadow or double) 
both of which spirits have previously tenanted the 
body of the most recently deceased member of the 
family. In the original scheme of creation, the dya 
was actually a twin, but with man’s revolt against 
the god’s authority, Faro limited twin births to 
specially blessed couples, and :the ordinary dya 
became a mere shadow which by its proximity to the 
yy offers a constant threat of impurity. The 
- an! of a boy is feminine, that of a girl masculine. 

wins are excepted from this scheme, each twin 
being the other’s dya, so preserving it from the im- 

urities to which it would ordinarily be subjected. 

he nmi may leave the body during sleep, and dreams 
are interpreted as the predictive memory of its 
experiences during its absence. The éere is the third 
endowment of the newborn—his character—pro- 
vided by his parents as well as by the relative from 
whom he has received the other 2 factors. It 
resides in the head and early reveals itself in sym- 
bolic ways. The ritual ceremonies developed about 
these concepts are also described.— M. Sheehan. 

671. Dodson, Dan W. (Mayor's Committee on 
Unity, New York.) Is evaluation much ado about 
nothing? J. educ. Sociol., 1947, 21, 53-57.—Educa- 
tion itself is being used as an instrument against the 
improvement of intergroup relations. Agencies 


working to better such relations are uncoordinated. 
Because the agencies cannot offend the interests 
that give them financial support they support educa- 
tional campaigns but not further action. Programs 
that change behavior relations bring together people 
as equals, e.g. some labor organizations and munic- 
ipal governments. The most effective force in inter- 
group relations is government itself —H. A. Gibbard. 


672. Garrett, H. E. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Negro-white differences in mental ability in the 
United States. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1947, 65, 329-333. 
—An analysis of the available data indicates that 
the American Negro on the average ranks consis- 
tently lower than American whites on tests of mental 
ability, and “the regularity of this result from baby- 
hood to adulthood makes it extremely unlikely, in 
the present writer’s opinion, that environmental op- 

rtunities can possibly explain ali the differences 
ound.” The differences between American Negroes, 
Northern and Southern, and whites is not completely 
explained by the selective-migration hypothesis nor 
the environmental theory. ‘‘The point may be 
stressed again that the differences between American 
Negroes and American whites are not true racial dif- 
erences," —E. Girden. 


673. Johnson, Charles S. The guidance problems 
Negro youth. In Harms, E., Handbook of child 
guidance, (nee 22: 741), 587-598.—The Negro popu- 
lation which is still transitional “lives on many 
planes of the American culture.” The class differ- 
entiation of this population, particularly noted in 
cities, is roughly a measure of the cultural levels 
on which various strata of the population live. The 
southern rural Negro gets little satisfaction from 
*4er‘sfication with the Negro group. The Negro 
‘with b-oader education has more respect for his own 
~~ Negroes in the North tend to band together 
‘= security of group membership. The Negro 
home inchs the cultural background to give the child 
his educational start, and the church does not touch 
enough of the whole life of the child. The major 
responsibility for guidance rests in the school. The 
Negro youth should have a socially realistic educa- 
tion. They should be accepted for what they are— 
“culturally retarded and marginal, in terms of the 
culture to which they are in process of assimilation.” 
Their education should give them an understanding 
of their own social world, and a knowledge of the 
broader world around them. With such an educa- 
tion the author believes that in time a new race 
can be shaped even better adapted to modern civiliza- 
tion than other Americans ‘“‘who remain in a world 
and a day of change bound by the chains of custom, 
and whose greatest pride is in the deeds of their 
ancestors.” —P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


[See also abstracts 662, 826, 827, 828, 860, 862. ] 


SoctaL INSTITUTIONS 


674. Berguer, Georges. Traité de psychologie 
de la religion. (Treatise of the psychology of 
religion.) Lausanne: Payot, 1946. viii, 367 p. 
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Fr. 12.50.—The main achievements of the psychol- 
ogy of religion are reviewed in this comprehensive 
work under the following headings: methods and 
principles; psychology of sudden and slow conver- 
sion; the psychological value of conversions; rela- 
tion between religious and moral life; faith, its act 
and state; prayer; sacrifice; the mystic tempera- 
ment; the intellectualistic temperament; the active 
temperament; optimists and pessimists; influence of 
type on value judgments and on religious doctrines. 
Not treated is the abnormal psychology of religion, 
and religious mass movements. 212-item bibliog- 
raphy.— F. Heider. 

675. Clough, Ellis Brady. Some personal, family 
and home farm factors related to the dissociation 
of sons from parental farm families. In Cornell 
University, Abstracts of theses . . . 1946. Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1947. 43-46 p.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 

676. Reinemann, John Otto. (Municipal Court, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) The war veteran in the domestic- 
relations court; a study of 200 case records of the 
Municipal Court of Philadelphia. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1947, 31, 409-425.—Cases coming to the 
court from 1 January to 9 October 1945 are compared 
with the 3600 cases of the annual report of the court 
for 1945. In three-fourths of the cases in which 
marriage had taken place before the husband entered 
military service there had been marital difficulties 
prior to induction. The percentage of husbands in 
the group discharged for reasons of behavior disorder 
was much higher than the percentage of such dis- 
charges in the armed services generally. The group 
under study is composed of persons whose marriages 
were predisposed to encounter difficulties with or 
without a war, and the war tends to intensify marital 
difficulties rather than to create new ones.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

[See also abstracts 812, 848. ] 


LancuaGeE & COMMUNICATION 


677. Gutiérrez Serrano, Radl. (Publicidad Mestre 
& Co., Havana, Cuba.) The radio in Cuba. Int. 
J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1947, 1 (2), 62-70.—Results 
of an interviewing survey of an area sampling cross 
section of Havana are reported. Four problems 
concerning radio listening were investigated: (1) 
listening time (number of days a week, number of 
hours a day, and hours of the day preferred), (2) 
radio vs. newspaper as a medium of communication, 
(3) degree of preference for the various broadcasting 
stations, (4) reasons why the public prefers a given 
station. Men are shown to be more important as 
radio listeners than was anticipated. The radio is 
preferred to the newspaper as a medium for all 4 
communication purposes investigated: amusement, 
culture, information, and public opinion. But the 
percentages of men showing this preference are 
smaller than those of women. Programs are a much 
stronger determiner of preference for a given station 
than the technical excellence, political policy, or 
type of commercial that characterizes the stations.— 


N. L. Gage. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


678. Hayakawa, S.I. Semantics, general seman- 
tics. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1947, 4, 161-170.—A 
reprint by permission from Encyclopedia Britannica. 
The history of semantics and its developments is 
discussed with special notations to the outstanding 
contributors in each of the various fields. 33-item 
bibliography.—G. I. Corona. 

679. McCoard, William B. (U. California, Ber- 
keley.) Contributions from the military programs in 
voice communications. Quart. J. Speech, 1947, 33, 
370-375.—The material developed from the work 
done by the Army Air Forces in voice communica- 
tions and speech intelligibility is useful for the public 
as well as the speech clinic for improving speech 
communications in noise. Effective methods of 
voice communications during noise are itemized. 
Many of the teaching programs in the military 
services were widely acclaimed for their remarkable 
accomplishments. Much of the rapid learning was 
due to the unusual motivation based upon (1) the 
urgency of the situation, (2) the controlled, con- 
centrated study, and (3) the clarification of goals.— 
M. F. Palmer. 

680. Mass-Observation. (Mass Observation, Lon- 
don, England.) The language of leadership. Jnt. 
J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1947, 1 (2), 52-59.—To 
ascertain whether the British Government's White 
Paper on Production could be understood by the 
English public, Mass-observers freely discussed 
with “‘all sorts of people’”’ the cover and certain of 
the words and sentences of the Paper. The general 
conclusion, supported by many quoted comments 
of interviewees, is that the vast majority of the 
public is confused and baffled by the style of pre- 
sentation of the report. These findings are related 
to other indications that the language and approach 
of politics are so unsuited to enlisting mass participa- 
tion that popular apathy and skepticism toward 
politics are increasing. The great need is for 
clearer verbal thinking and expression by political 
leaders—popularization but not vulgarization.— N. 
L. Gage. 

681. Mirambel, André. Remarques sur |’expres- 
sion de la “personne” en Grec moderne. (Remarks 
on the means of expression “person” in modern 
Greek.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1947, 40, 35-44.— 
Several independent systems of expressing person 
occur in modern Greek including inflected verb 
forms with or without pronoun designations, the 
pronouns themselves taking either a simple or 
periphrastic form suggesting at times a real, at 
other times a metaphoric conception. The author 
finds it strange that this lack of unity should exist 
in spite of the notion of personality —M. Sheehan. 


682. Morrow, Charles T. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Reaction of small enclosures on the human 
voice: Part I. Specifications required for satis- 
factory intelligibility. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1947, 
19, 645-652.—The physical characteristics of small 
enclosures are discussed with reference to the in- 
telligibility of the human voice. Intelligibility 
through an enclosure increases when either the 
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resonant frequency or the diameter is increased. 
In general, intelligibility is satisfactory if the 
resonant frequency of the enclosure is at least 1500 
cps, and the effective diameter is at least 1.25 
inches.—W. R. Garner. 

683. Robinson, Francis P. (Ohio State U., 
Columbus.) The effect of language style on reading 
a J. educ. Psychol., 1947, 38, 149-156.— 

iterary style, or language structure, as well as 
vocabulary, can make a passage relatively difficult 
to read. A short test was developed, employing 
material couched in legal form, but with non-tech- 
nical wording. College students, answering ques- 
tions on the passages with no time-limit, made 
numerous errors. group of law students and 
insurance students, equated with other students for 
intelligence, attained higher scores. Success was 
found to be related both to intelligence and to train- 
ing. Legal style should be simplified, or the layman 
should be taught to read it. Training in reading 
such materials should certainly be given in law and in 
insurance courses.—E. B. Mallory. 

684. Segerstedt, Torgny T. Die macht des 
wortes; eine sprachsoziologie. (The power of the 
word; a sociology of language.) Ziirich: Pauverlag, 
1947. 174 p.—Problems of language are attacked 
from a behavioristic point of view, considering 
language as the “great reservoir of collective psy- 
chology.” Sections deal with language as social 
phenomenon, sound becoming symbol, the function 
of speech, and the word and the feeling of belonging- 
ness. Use is made of anthropological and literary 
sources, as well as of the ideas on language of such 
men as J. B. Watson, L. S. Bloomfield, F. H. Allport, 
P. W. Bridgman, and R. Carnap. 3-page bibliog- 
raphy.—R. B. Ammons. 

685. Thomas, C. K. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) 
The place of New York City in American linguistic 
Se, Quart. J. Speech, 1947, 33, 314-320.— 

he speech of New York City is a distinct dialectical 
variant of Eastern speech. Speech teachers by 
precept and example should teach good New York 
City speech to New York City students.—WM. F. 
Palmer. 


[See also abstract 633. ] 


SociaL ACTION 


686. Hoey, Jane M. (Social Security Board, New 
York.) Social security. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1947, 17, 426-432.—The Social Security Program 
was set up to provide a minimum amount of financial 
security for people when their earning capacity 
ceases, is interrupted, or lacking. Certain desirable 
extensions of the program and changes in its ad- 
ministration are enumerated.—R. E. Perl. 

687. Irving, John A. (U. Toronto, Canada.) 
Psychological aspects of the Social Credit movement 
in Alberta. Part III. An interpretation of the 
movement. Canad. J. Psychol., 1947, 1, 127-140.— 
The Social Credit movement is interpreted in terms 
of the principal socio-psychological factors involved. 


683-689 


The philosophy of the movement is discussed under 
the headings of the social context (preferred group 
tendencies, hostile depression attitudes), the desire 
for meaning (social credit as both an explanation 
and a solution of the depression), the satisfaction of 
needs, and the conditions of suggestibility. The 
rophetic leader of the movement, William Aber- 
art, is considered in terms of his unification of 
Christianity and the philosophy of Social Credit, 
his resolution of his followers’ problems of ego 
involvement, and his charismatic appeal. The suc- 
cess of the organization centered around 6 charac- 
teristics: systematic instruction, a people’s move- 
ment, the use of old norms, the exploitation of 
propaganda media, dramatization, and the study 
groups.— F. W. Finger. 


688. Williams, Robin M., Jr. (Cornell U., 
Ithaca, N. Y.) The reduction of intergroup ten- 
sions: a survey of research on problems of ethnic, 
racial, and religious group relations. Soc. Sci. Res. 
Coun. Bull., 1947, No. 57. xi, 153 p. $1.75.—The 
assumptions behind the action programs designed 
to combat widespread intergroup tensions in the 
U.S. have not been adequately scrutinized. Will 
information, closer contact, focusing attention on 
the problem, etc. reduce prejudice? Does economic 
competition—or any other single factor alone— 
explain prejudice? How much transfer may be ex- 

ted of results obtained by specific methods? 
he author reviews the variety of techniques used 
for combating hostility and lists as emerging from 
the available literature 102 propositions ranging in 
validity from well-documented generalizations to 
“educated guesses” related to the origins and pre- 
valence of hostility, types of conflict, contributing 
causes, minority reactions, and the approaches 
aimed at reducing or controlling the problem. He 
suggests 43 possible relevant projects and outlines 
typical plans of approach for 4 of them. He con- 
cludes that ‘‘there is nothing in the facts or logic 
of the situation to prevent excellent scientific work 
of great practical importance from being done within 
the decade” but that the tentative character and 
slow growth of social science findings must be ac- 
pe realistically. An appendix provides a critical 
summary of research techniques, and a 223-item 
bibliography is included— M. R. Sheehan. 
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689. Baker, Helen Cody, & Routzahn, Mary 
Swain. How to interpret social welfare; a study 
course in public relations. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1947. 141 p. $2.50.—The social 
agency’s relations with its several publics—con- 
tributors, clients, the community, other agencies— 
depend upon how the agency influences them. In 
this book the authors discuss the principles and 
practices of public relations through the spoken 
word and by pictures and visual aids. The con- 
tents apply to psychological clinic administration as 
well as to other agencies.—C. M. Louttit. 
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690. Bullis, H. Edmund. (Delaware State Society 

for Mental Hygiene, Wilmington.) The states’ 
opportunity in mental hygiene. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1947, 31, 375-385.—Experiences in Delaware are 
drawn upon for implications of mental health op- 
portunities through state facilities. A regular Army 
= is being converted into a state health and wel- 
are center, at a very great savings in cost. The 
training program for nurses is effective, and the 
state plans to implement similar training programs 
for psychiatrists and psychologists and psychiatric 
social workers. Changes in mental hospital pro- 
cedures will stress extension of out-patient clinic 
services. Establishment of human relations classes 
in schools at the junior high school level should give 
students a better understanding of emotional 
strengths and weaknesses—such classes in Delaware 
are successfully functioning —W. L. Wilkins. 


691. Carroll, Herbert A. (U. New Hampshire, 
Durham.) Mental hygiene; the dynamics of ad- 
justment. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1947. V, 
329 p. $3.75.—A survey of the actual mental hygiene 
needs of college students corroborates the demon- 
strated need for mental hygiene shown by statistics 
on mental hospital patients. The point is made 
that every neurosis or functional psychosis has its 
course in conflicts between fundamental needs or in 
the frustration of one or more of them. Chapters 
deal with motivation; the basic needs: emotional 
security, mastery, status, physical satisfactions; 
learning behavior disorders; adjusting to frustra- 
tions; the neuroses and functional psychoses; mental 
superiority and deficiency; the place of the school 
in the development of mental health attitudes— 
including the personality of the teacher; the use of 
tests in assaying mental health; and the problem of 
regaining mental health. 353-item bibliography.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

692. Felix, Robert H. (U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C.) The National Mental 
Health Act; how it can operate to meet a national 
oe Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1947, 31, 363-374.— 

esearch of a basic sort will be fostered through 
ae through the National Institute of Mental 

ealth in Washington, and through the appointment 
of research fellows in the various sciences which will 
contribute to understanding of problems in the 
realm of mentalillness. Training grants will attempt 
to interest more medical students in psychiatry, to 
improve undergraduate psychiatric training, and 
will provide better postgraduate training for special- 
ists —W. L. Wilkins. 

693. Mandell, Sibyl. Adler’s contribution to the 
varying functions of a psychologist. Indiv. Psychol. 
Bull., 1947, 6, 65-68.—Much of Adler's contribu- 
tion has become axiomatic and is not credited to 
him. The applicability of the principles of Indi- 
vidual Psychology to clinic, intelligence testing, 
nursery school, high school, and mental hygiene 
programs is noted.—L. J. Stone. 

694. Marcus, Grace. (Dept. Welfare, Baltimore, 
Md.) The psychological problem in providing as- 
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sistance as a public service. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1947, 17, 433-438.—Some significant developments 
in our understanding of economic dependency and 
the use of assistance as a public service are dis- 
cussed in this paper. The assistance agency must 
restore the minimum essential elements of economic 
reality that has failed the dependent person, pre- 
senting them in a manner that engages him once 
more as a functioning adult exercising his natural 
rights. It is our duty to distinguish the destitute 
from their destitution, and to confront the effects 
of reality failure which prejudice still tempts us to 
transform into a failure solely of the destitute’s own 
making.—R. E. Perl. 
695. Newell, H. Whitman. (U. Maryland, Col- 
lege Park.) The development of mental-hygiene 
cs in the counties of Maryland. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1947, 31, 426-435.—In 1934 nine psychia- 
trists volunteered to assist in county clinics and the 
counties, excepting Baltimore, were divided among 
them. As an illustration of the history of the 
clinical service Montgomery County, which is par- 
tially surburban (Washington) and which has had 
the assistance of psychiatrists from several nearby 
hospitals is described.—W. L. Wilkins. 


696. Pearson, Grosvenor B., & Rosenzweig, 
Saul. (Western State Psychiatric Inst., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) The old order changeth. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1947, 31, 457-463.—Psychiatry must become prac- 
tical on a theoretically sounder foundation; it must 
appeal to the student; it must follow medicine more 
closely. The reorientation in psychiatry lies in 2 
directions: extensive recognition of psychiatric 
problems in general medicine by the setting up of 
psychiatric services in general hospitals, the admis- 
sion of psychiatric cases to such general hospitals, 
and the establishment of psychiatric institutes in 
which intensive study of the patients from all angles 
is carried on and in which teaching and research are 
emphasized. A more cooperative approach to 
problems of mental disorder must liberalize the 
attitude toward the personnel considered competent 
to treat. Treatment by the psychiatric social worker, 
especially of relatives of the patient, is already 
realized. Treatment by the psychologist of children 
and of cases of special disabilities is also being initi- 
ated. The occupational therapist and others have 
important roles to play.—W. L. Wilkins. 


[See also abstract 561. } 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


697. Coleman, Jules V. Psychiatric consultation 
in case work agencies. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1947, 17, 533-539.—An attempt has been made to 
differentiate psychiatric consultation in a case work 
agency from case work or psychiatric supervision, 
from training in psychotherapy, and from education 
in psychopathology. Consultation has been defined 
as a worker-oriented process, adapted to the needs 
of the individual worker, the most significant con- 
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tribution of which seems to be a quality of reassur- 
ance to the worker.—R. E. Perl. 


698. Covner, Bernard J. (Berger Bros. Co., 
New Haven, Conn.) Principles for psychological 
consulting with client organizations. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1947, 11, 227-244.—This paper discusses 
the importance of establishing and maintaining 
effective working relationships when serving as a 

ychological consultant for client organizations. 
Sotendl principles on which techniques and skills 
might be based for fostering such relationships are 
presented. It is imperative that the consultant 
master certain observational and interpersonal 
skills —S. G. Dulsky. 

699. Goldberg, E. M. The psychiatric social 
worker in the community. J. ment. Sci., 1947, 93, 
374-391.—Regional After-Care Officers—chief psy- 
chiatric social workers—chose 12 cases from each 
region, 6 in which the work led to a general improve- 
ment, and 6 in which there was no substantial change 
or resettlement, among cases followed up after 
discharge from psychiatric service hospitals. Cases 
are redacted to illustrate the sort of problem on 
which the work of the psychiatric social worker was 
successful: acute anxiety states, affective disorders, 
the rehabilitation of the recovering schizophrenia, 
and post-traumatic disabilities; and those upon 
which there was failure: the uncertifiable unrecovered 
chronic psychotic who is incapable of insight, and 
the psychopathic personality, especially the de- 
linquent psychopath, the unmanageable girl psycho- 
path, the chronic alcoholic, and the paranoid psycho- 
path who is subnormal in intelligence. Implications 
from these successful and unsuccessful cases are 
drawn to show what the attitudes and methods of 
the psychiatric social worker should be when he 
works in the community with cases rather than in 
the clinic or hospital. The field of such service is 
defined as including preventive work in the spotting 
of minor difficulties of adjustment, preliminary 
work with potential patients and their families in 
paving the way towards treatment, after care and 
rehabilitation work with the ex-hospital patient and 
participation in the social reeducation of the chronic 
patient not suitable for clinic or hospital treatment, 
and finally research—W. L. Wilkins. 


700. Palmer, Harold Jerome. A study of the 
aisal of one thousand veterans appearing at the 
nell Guidance Center; a description of their 
characteristics and an evaluation of the guidance 
procedures used. In Cornell University, Abstracts 
of theses . . . 1946. Ithaca, N. Y., 1947. 65-69 p. 
—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


701. Pennington, L. A. (U. of Illinois, Urbana.) 
The Serial Sevens Test as a psychometric instrument. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 488-499.—The 
purpose of this study was to supplement our knowl- 
edge of the Serial Sevens Scale and to make recom- 
mendations pertaining to the manner in which it 
can best be administered. 278 male adults were com- 
pared as to scores on the Verbal Battery of the Belle- 
vue-Wechsler Scale and the Continuous-Subtraction 
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Test. The conclusions are that the Sevens Test is 

not useful as an abbreviated test of mental deficiency. 

It is a crude yardstick and its wholesale administra- 

yee in screening examinations is ill-advised.—R. E. 
erl. 

702. Penrose, L. S. Moral deficiency. J. ment. 
Sci., 1947, 93, 273-277.—Older classifications of 
deficiency into intellectual, moral, aesthetic, and 
religious are outmoded by newer knowledges. The 
work of Broca, Prosper Lucas, Morel, Maudsley, 
and Lombroso led only to the conclusion that a great 
many physically and mentally abnormal persons 
find their way into prisons, but notably failed to 
prove that there was anything which could be recog- 
nized as a criminal type. Inherited characters are 
physical and chemical differences between indi- 
viduals and not differences or deficiencies in moral 
or religious appreciation. In the interests of both 
progressive administration of institutions and of 
scientific research the concept of moral deficiency 
should be abandoned completely.—W. L. Wilkins. 

703. Pepinsky, Harold B. (Michigan State Coil., 
East Lansing.) Application of informal projective 
methods in the counseling interview. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1947, 7, 135-140.—An informal 
projective technique is described involving use of a 
lithograph of a bleak landscape on the wall of the 
counselor’s office in the manner of a Rorschach card. 
The counselor directs the client’s attention to the 
picture during the course of a counseling interview 
without making the client suspicious or hostile. 
The technique provides a release of tension for the 
subject, and a possibility of diagnosis by uncovering 
hidden motives. Protocols are given—S. Wapner. 

704. Symonds, Percival M. Case-study and 
testing-methods. In Harms, E., Handbook of child 
guidance, (see 22: 741), 266-314.—Broad categories 
included in a descriptive diagnosis should refer to a 
statement of the problem, a description of the child 
at the time of examination including physical and 
mental examinations, developmental and social his- 
tory. A number of tests used in diagnosis are dis- 
cussed. Outlinés to be used in obtaining school data, 
in a personality examination and for a social case 
work history are given along with tables for inter- 

reting the results of mental testing on the Revised 

tanford-Binet and the Bellevue Scales with a 
table of a theoretical 1.Q. distribution for children 
in chronological age groups. 46 references.—P. S. 
de Q. Cabot. 

705. Tarcsay, Isabella. Grundriss der Psycho- 
diagnostik. (Outline of psychodiagnosis.) Ziirich: 
Rascher, 1944. 391 p.—A manual for the Rorschach 
method and its clinical applications—-K. F. Muen- 
singer. 

706. Teska, Percy T. (Louisiana State U., 
Baton Rouge.) Some problems in the adjustment of 
the mentally handicapped. J. consult. Psychol., 
1947, 11, 276-280.—Needs of the mentally retarded 
and hints to the interviewer who confers with the 
child’s parents are presented. The most important 
task of the teacher or clinician is to get the parent 
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to make the emotional adjustment necessary for him 
to follow through on any program outlined for the 
child. Use of nondirective techniques is important. 
—S. G. Dulsky. 

707. Williamson, E. G. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Counseling and the Minnesota point of 
view. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1947, 7, 141-155.— 
Various features of the Minnesota personal service 
program are discussed. Such topics as the following 
are included: testing and personnel work; improve- 
ment of vocational guidance; fallibility of judgments; 
counseling as listening; methods of evaluating coun- 
seling; emphasis on research; and balanced student 
service.—S. Wapner. 


[See also abstracts 639, 824, 851. ] 


Diacnosis & EVALUATION 


708. Adler, Alexandra. (32 East 39th St., New 
York.) Influence of early experiences upon the 
formation of the personality. Nerv. Child, 1947, 6 
318-320.—Better evaluation of material collected 
by the psychotherapist is urged. It is felt that a 
thorough report about the way in which a child 
reacts to one incident may have greater value in the 
evaluation of his personality than a narrative record 
of a great many events. This is particularly im- 
portant in events which may be felt to be traumatic. 
—G. S. Speer. 

709. Alexander, Frances S., Crutchlow, Eileen, & 
Hoffmann, Mary. A selective survey of the Wech- 
sler-Bellevue section of Rapaport’s Diagnostic 
Psychological Testing. Canad. J. Psychol., 1947, 
1, 111-115——An attempt was made to sort out 
Rapaport’s conclusions concerning the diagnostic 
use of the Wechsler-Bellevue. The over-liberal 
use of such qualifying phrases as “special impair- 
ment,” “some impairment,” and “relatively efficient 
to a lesser extent” increases the uncertainty of the 
following points. Extreme depression lowers per- 
formance scores more than verbal scores, and par- 
ticularly impairs picture arrangement. Digit span 
is strikingly decreased, and similarities and com- 

rehension are somewhat affected. Extreme lower- 
ing of verbal level below vocabulary score is an 
indicator of schizophrenic deterioration. Informa- 
tion and block design scores tend to remain high in 
schizophrenia, but all except the paranoids are lower 
in comprehension than in vocabulary, and picture 
arrangement and picture completion are impaired 
for all schizophrenic groups.— F. W. Finger. 


710. Carter, Homer L. J. (Western Michigan 
Coll., Kalamazoo.) A combined projective and 
psychogalvanic response technique for investigating 
certain affective processes. /. consult. Psychol., 
1947, 11, 270—275.—An incomplete sentence test was 
combined with a psychogalvanic response technique 
to study affective processes. One control group and 2 
experimental groups were studied. easures of 
change in palmar skin resistance and reaction time 
differentiate the experimental groups from the con- 
trol group. Oral responses of individuals in the 3 
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ups vary little except for responses listed as 
‘social positive’ and “‘unclassified.”’ It is concluded 
that this technique “used with adequate interview- 
ing procedures is of value not only as a means of dis- 
covering areas of emotional conflict but is of value 
also as a means of determining the relative import- 
ance of these areas.”"—S. G. Dulsky. 

711. Rashkis, Harold A. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The psychometric analysis of a diagnostic 
problem. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 529-532. 
—The purpose of this paper is to demonstrate the 
use of psychological analysis in a case in which 
there is no known insult to the central nervous 
system, but in which the patient’s symptoms are 
thought by the medical officer to have a possible 
basis in organic brain damage. It illustrates how a 

oup of tests may be used in concert, and how their 

ndings supplement one another.—R. E. Perl. 

712. Reistrup, Herman. (City Hosp., Copen- 
hagen, Denmark.) Der Rorschach-Test als Hilfsmit- 
tel bei der Diagnostizierung von Milieureaktionen. 
(The Rorschach test as an aid in the diagnosis of 
environmental reactions). Acta psychiat., Kbh., 
1946, 21, 687-697.—-Case reports illustrating the use 
of the Rorschach in the assessment of the relative 
importance of environmental factors as contrasted 
with more malignant endogenous factors in the 
etiology of the observed disorders.—A. L. Benton. 


[See also abstract 623. ] 


TREATMENT METHODS 


713. Cameron, D. Ewen. (Allan Memorial Inst. 
Psychiatry, Montreal, Canada.) The day hospital. 
An experimental form of hospitalization for psy- 
chiatric patients. Mod. Hosp., 1947, 69, 60-62.—A 
new form of hospitalization for psychiatric patients 
used at the Allan Memorial Institute of Psychiatry 
is described and evaluated. Patients are at the 
hospital from 9:00 to approximately 5 P.M. Pa- 
tients must be mentally well enough to stay at home 
overnight. During the hospital periods various 
therapies, individual and group psychotherapy, 
drugs, shock, etc., are used. The greatest advantage 
is that the patient does not have to break with his 
home. Morale of patients is distinctly high.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

714. Glatzer, Henriette T. (Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Child Guidance Center.) Selection of mothers for 
group therapy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 
477-483.—On the basis of 7 years experience with 
treating mothers in groups, some conclusions are 
drawn regarding mothers who make good or poor 
group material, and the combinations which make 
the most dynamic groups. Poor risks for group 
therapy are seriously rejecting, deeply neurotic, 
psychopathic or psychotic women, punishing mothers 
with little conscious guilt, those in semi-public 
positions, those who have suffered severe trauma, 
and those who have already had individual treat- 
ment. It is unnecessary to group mothers whose 
children are of the same age, sex, or have similar 
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symptoms. Each group must have some warm, 
outgoing personalities. Combining personality types 
and variations in age, education, social status, etc. 
stimulates the work.—R. E. Perl. 

715. Greco, Marshall C., & Fecher, Irving B. 
(Western State Penitentiary, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Funda- 
mentals of psychotherapy and a new orientation. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 439-448—A 
treatment interview with a subject who was a post- 
disciplinary case is presented to illustrate the au- 
thors’ treatment technique. This is based on the 
belief that the subject is not to be blamed for his 
conflicts and failures. Rather the blame is to be 
placed in the total socio-psychological milieu that 
gave rise to his contradictory strivings and frustra- 
tions. It is the first duty of the counselor to counter- 
act the tendency toward self-reference by orienting 
the client to feel that his reaction tendencies are a 
natural result of social impingements in his present 
experiences.— R. E. Perl. 


716. Greving, Frank T. (New York City Veter- 
ans Service Center.) Group-treatment potentialities 
in an authoritative setting. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1947, 31, 397-408.—Implications from army group 
therapy principles can be applied to such institu- 
tional situations as those used for retraining of 
delinquents. Discussed are screening of persons who 
will profit from group treatment, personnel of lead- 
ers of the groups, and relationships of individual and 
group treatment. The dependency which is in- 
advertently fostered in all institutional situations is a 
hindrance to the development of the indepéndence 
which treatment tries to achieve. This and the 
resentfulness which such authoritarian practices as 
a well ordered marching column going to meals 
engenders, must be overcome.—W. L. Wilkins. 


717. Harms, Ernest. Alfred Adler in American 
psychotherapy. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1947, 6, 41-44. 
—Despite Freud’s “‘ten years’ start’’ in introducin 
his ideas in the U. S. and the scanty mention o 
Adler by historians of psychiatry, many texts deal 
with his theories; this is also true in the areas of 
mental hygiene, education, etc. 30 references.— 
L. J. Stone. 


718. Jenkins, R. L. Institutional treatment of 
maladjusted children. In Harms, E., Handbook of 
child guidance, (see 22: 741), 514-527.—Control over 
a child, tolerance for his behavior, and the oppor- 
tunity for 24 hours of observation with a concentra- 
tion of skills and resources distinguish institutional 
therapy from the non-institutional. Assets of the 
institution refer to the simplified and controlled 
nature of the community, the tangibility of its 
resources, and its isolation from influences in the 
wider community. An adjustment program in an 
institutional setting includes facilities for schooling, 
pre-vocational and vocational training, recreation, 
religion, clinical facilities, and a “home life” with 
controlled interpersonal relationships. Institutional 
problems center around discipline, homosexuality, 
punishment, and the rigidities of regulations. ‘‘Con- 
traindications to institutional treatment include a 
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t need for personal affection as a central factor 
in the problem and evidence of especial need for 
flexibility of management.’’—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

719. Knox, J. S. Diversional therapy at Broad- 
moor Criminal Lunatic Asylum. J. ment. Sci., 1947, 
93, 364-368.—The recreational program for the 
640 men and 170 women patients is described.— W. 
L. Wilkins. 

720. Lewis, R. C. (War Department Special 
Staff, New York.), Burris-Meyer, Harold, & 
Cardinell, R. L. Music as an aid to healing. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1947, 19, 544-546.—Although 
there is widespread belief that music aids healing 
in hospitals, there is little or no scientific foundation 
for the belief. Further research is needed on the 

roblem, so that the nature of the beneficial effects, 
if any, can be firmly established.— W. R. Garner. 

721. Liss, Edward. The individual medical 
guidance. In Harms, E., Handbook of child guid- 
ance, (see 22: 741), 211-224.—In evaluating therapy 
one should consider the personality of the therapist 
as well as that of the patient. Our concept of 
therapy centering around the adolescent period 
needs revision. At puberty more than at any other 
period of growth is there the need for a cooperative 
approach between specialists, families, and teachers. 
Increased opportunities for the application of the 
contributions of mental hygiene can be developed 
in schools, colleges and summer camps while psychia- 
trists can offer much in cases of acute learning diffi- 
culties, gross anatomical defects, chronic invalidism, 
and adoption. Office therapy can be divided into 
3 main categories, (1) consultation involving the 
cooperation of non-psychiatric means of approach, 
(2) intensive psychotherapy, (3) psychosomatic 
medicine.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

722. Luchins, A. S. Experiences with closed 
ward group psychotherapy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1947, 17, 511-520.—A group of 311 colored and 
white patients who were diagnosed as psychotic 

rticipated in the group psychotherapy program. 

he group meetings were divided into two phases. 
First, the psychologist presented in a dramatic 
manner a topic such as orientation to the ward, or 
mental illness, or personality development. Then 
the group was divided into small discussion groups 
under the leadership of social workers. After these 
discussions the psychologist and social workers were 
available for individual conferences. Groups of 10 
to 15 members took part in the first phase and broke 
up into groups of 3 to 5 for the second phase of the 
meetings. The everyday adjustment problems that 
arise in the ward should be utilized as examples of 
adjustment and form the starting point for reeduca- 
tion. From this beginning, the group therapy can 
gradually lead the patient into understanding prin- 
ciples of mental health as applied to other situations. 
—R. E. Perl. 

723. Martinez Arango, Carlos, & Lasago y Tra- 
vieso, Jose I. Psychotherapy based on the The- 
matic Apperception Test. Quart. Rev. Psychiat. 


Neurol., 1947, 2, 271-287.—The TAT often gives 
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a clear notion of the conflicts which are disturbing 
the patient; it is thus a potentially valuable tech- 
nique for psychotherapy. The authors illustrate 
such an application with psychoneurotic patients 
by selected excerpts from several case histories. 
The psychologist and psychiatrist work together 
at first. The patient is required to realize and verbal- 
ize his conflicts, whereupon a solution is worked out 
by the psychiatrist and offered the patient for his 
(imperative) intellectual acceptance. Conflicts are 
not always of a sexual nature, nor is it necessary to 
stir up events in the patients life beyond the age of 
7 or 8. 16 references.—C. EZ. Henry. 


724. Robinson, J. Franklin. (Children’s Service 
Center of Wyoming Valley, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.) 
Resident psychiatric treatment of children. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 484-487.—This is a 
report of a conference meeting designed to sample 
current practice of resident psychiatric treatment 
of children. The speakers were Charles Bradley, 
Henry Schumacher, Jerome Sampson and Louis A. 
Lurie. The use of residence falls into three cate- 
gories, (1) as a study home where direct observation 
is possible over a full day, (2) as a living plan for the 
child, and (3) as a temporary set-up to assist partici- 
pation in psychotherapy.—R. E. Perl. 

725. Schumacher, Henry C. Psycho-therapy in 
child guidance. In Harms, E., Handbook of child 
guidance, (see 22: 741), 193-207.—The psychothera- 
pist who is mainly concerned with affective disturb- 
ances or their prevention must be just as much 
concerned with the patient’s constitution as he is 
with the latter’s development in a social milieu. 
Illness should be regarded as a way of life and not 
merely as an accident. The relationship between 
the physician and patient is also important whether 
there is involved transference, rapport, or sympa- 
thetic understanding. A meaningful adjustment to 
reality based on one’s capacity for growth and 
development cannot rest solely on the treatment of 
symptoms. Direct psychotherapy, whether it is 
synthetic (prospective) or analytic, attempts to 
modify the child himself by the techniques of psy- 
choanalysis, interview, play, and group therapies. 
Indirect therapy concentrates on modifying the 
child’s environment including such approaches as 
foster home and institutional placement, school and 
summer camp experiences. ‘Education of the free 
will or methods that strengthen the free will, in our 
opinion, form no part cf psychotherapy.’—P. S. 
de Q. Cabot. 

726. Seidenfeld, Morton A. (National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, New York 5.) The 
physical therapist and her role in the psychological 
care of the ‘poliomyelitis patient. Physiother. Rev., 
1947, 27, 254-255.—The prolonged physical illness 
usual in cases of poliomyelitis frequently, if not 
usually, leads to attitudinal changes. The physio- 
therapist, because of her close association with the 
patient, is in a very favorable position to help with 
his mental, as well as physical, readjustment. She 
can play an important part by giving the patient an 


opportunity of talking about his worries and, on 
occasion, either helping to answer his questions or 
calling the patient’s problem to the attention of 
other professional workers.—C. M. Louttit. 

727. Slavson, S. R. (Jewish Board of Guardians, 
New York.) Qualifications and training of group 
therapists. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1947, 31, 386-396,— 
Because in a group the therapist must adapt him- 
self to numerous situations and to a network of 
interpersonal tensions that are not present in indi- 
vidual therapy, only highly skilled and self-con- 
fident therapist can function well in group-treat- 
ment. Probably medical training as such is not 
essential for the practice of psychotherapy, provided 
the therapist does not deal with psychotics or or- 
ganics. A curriculum for practitioners is suggested, 
including orientative studies in embryology, an- 
atomy, physiology, neurology, endocrinology, child 
development, social psychology, sociology, and ab- 
normal psychology; professional courses in basic 
psychiatry, depth psychology, diagnosis, individual 
psychotherapy and group psychotherapy; and field 
work in a clinical setting under competent super- 
vising psychiatrists. This course should be open 
only to college graduates with degrees in psychology, 
to students with premedical training, and to graduate 
physicians. Group training should probably be 
limited to those who have had experience with indi- 
vidual psychotherapy, such as psychiatrists, case- 
workers, and therapeutic psychologists. The curricu- 
lum for such training stresses advanced seminars and 
experience under supervision.—W. L. Wilkins. 

728. Triib, Hans. Vom Selbst zur Welt, der 
zwiefache Auftrag des Psychotherapeuten. (From 
the self to the world, the twofold task of the psycho- 
therapist.) Ziirich: Speer-Verlag, 1947. 72 p. 
Fr. 5.50.—The psychotherapist deals with the 
disorganized personality, not the ailment. He must 
make use of the hidden desires of the patient toward 
health, representing to him the position and ideas 
of society. Application is made of these ideas in the 
discussion of neurotic case material. Such concepts 
as “individuation,” “‘transfer,”” the ‘‘ethos,”’ “‘self- 
discovery,” “‘self,”” and “creativity” are explained 
and utilized —R. B. Ammons. 

729. Wexberg, L. Erwin. After-care. In Harms, 
E., Handbook of child guidance, (see 22: 741), 315— 
330.—After-care begins at the time of termination of 
treatment in a child guidance clinic and should be 
considered as an environmental adjustment on a 
permanent basis. Each of the following factors 
constituting the child’s environment is discussed: 
family, foster home, institutions, school, recreation, 
neighborhood and friends, vocation, representatives 
of social and health agencies.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

730. Zweibel, Arthur. A technique in group 
psychotherapy. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1947, 6, 69-70. 
—A weekly group meeting of 10-20 men and women 
discussed the life-style of each member. Possible 
benefits and dangers of the method are noted.— 
L. J. Stone. 


[See also abstracts 643, 732, 755, 808. ] 
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731. Adler, Alexandra. Alfred Adler’s viewpoint 
on child guidance. In Harms, E., Handbook of 
child guidance, (see 22: 741), 707-722.—A presenta- 
tion of Adler’s psychology with special attention 
given to the role of physical handicaps and psychic 
compensations and that of sibling position. Adler’s 
questionnaire for the understanding and treatment 


of problem children is included with an interpreta- . 


tion of 2 cases, a neuroses in a 10-year old boy, and a 
potentially criminal 5-year old boy.—P. S. de Q. 
Cabot. 


732. Axline, Virginia Mae. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Play therapy; the inner dynamics of childhood. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1947. xii, 379 p. 
$3.50.—This book presents a non-directive method 
of play therapy and the theory of personality struc- 
ture upon which it is based. Materials suitable for 
non-directive play therapy and desirable character- 
istics of the playroom are suggested. Specific 
instances and illustrations of the method are given, 
both for group and individual therapy. Implica- 
tions for education are considered. Excerpts from 
individual and group therapy records make u 
about half of the book. At the conclusion of each 
excerpt are given the reasons for the referral and a 
brief summary of the child’s problem. This material 
is put at the end of the case material in order that 
the reader may formulate his own hypotheses as he 
reads and then check to see how revealing the play 
has been.—M. Mercer. 


733. Brockbank, Thomas W., & Brockb. 
Margaret H. The Roman Catholic aspect of chil 
guidance. In Harms, E., Handbook of child guidance, 
(see 22: 741), 623-639.—A brief history of the 
Church and her attitude toward mental and physical 
health, and a review of what the Catholic believes 
introduce the discussion. The practical aspects of 
child guidance work under Catholic auspices differ 
from those of non-sectarian or other religious groups 
only in the philosophical basis of the work. In the 
Catholic child guidance clinic, psychiatrists, social 
workers, and psychologists share the same philos- 
ophy, and considerable attention is given to spiritual 
distress occasioned by anti-social behavior or by 
general maladjustment. Otherwise, work in the 
Catholic child guidance clinic follows the general 
pattern of physical and psychological examinations, 
social history, and psychiatric interviews. Catholic 
child guidance has reached its highest development 
in social agencies and schools. Catholic social 
agencies and child caring homes have worked out 
programs in keeping with the best mental hygiene 
methods, and their own religious philosophy. Child 
guidance in schools differs in different school sys- 
tems. On the whole the Catholic group has found 
that a “proven and reliable mental hygiene, based 
on conservative psychiatric and psychological prin- 
ciples is applicable to the practical work on child 
guidance without conflict with Catholic philosophy.” 
—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 
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734. Cabot, P.S. de Q. C and guidance. 
In Harms, E. Handbook of child guidance, (see 22: 
741), 572-586.—A discussion of the need, nature 
and application of guidance in summer camp pro- 
grams. To be effective as an instrument of guidance, 
a camp must |e conducted on a democratic basis, 
but over-emphasis on the mechanics of democracy 
should be avoided. It is an “‘understanding of the 
central purposes of democratic living through actual 
group participation” that is important. The objec- 
tives of guidance in a summer camp are: (1) achiev- 
ing emotional security; (2) learning new skills; (3) 
cultivating new interests; (4) increasing physical 
development; (5) increasing cooperation in group 
activity; (6) developing independence; (7) giving 
greater opportunity for creative living; (8) increas- 
ing self-understanding; (9) training in leadership 
and initiative. Guidance is the overall responsibility 
of staff and campers, but the responsibility for the 
formulation and application of principles of guidance 
must restinone person. A guidance program can be 
carried out: (1) by the director; (2) by the counsel- 
ing staff; (3) by a consultant. The author recom- 
mends the consultant as the most logical person to 
direct the guidance program because of his freedom 
from administrative detail and his qualifications to 
counsel not only the campers but the counselors. 
The desirable qualifications for a camp consultant 
are listed.—P. $. de Q. Cabot. 


735. Deutsch, Danica, & Kadis, Asya. Alfred 
Adler’s theory of compensation applied to current 
studies on sidedness. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1947, 
6, 27-31.—“‘Left-eyed children must have correc- 
tional treatment . . . pre-school training may even 
save the child from falling into left-eyed habits.” 
In our culture left-sidedness is a form of organ 
inferiority that must be treated according to Adlerian 
concepts.— L. J. Stone. 


736. Dreikurs, Rudolf. (25 E. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill.) The four goals of the maladjusted 
child. Nerv. Child, 1947, 6, 321-328.—The 4 goals 
toward which the disturbing behavior of a child is 
directed, as his interpretation of his place within 
his group, are to gain attention, to demonstrate his 
power or superiority, to punish or get even, and to 
give up in complete discouragement. The behavior 
of the child in seeking these goals is affected by the 
2 factors active-passive and constructive-destructive. 
The combination of these 2 pairs of factors lead to 
4 types of behavior pattern. The goals and behavior 
patterns are illustrated by case material and related 
to treatment attitudes.—G. S. Speer. 


737. Farnell, Frederic James. The state and child 
guidance. In Harms, E., Handbook of child guid- 
ance, (see 22: 741), 528-540.—A semi-philosophic 
discussion of viewpoints on education and the State's 
responsibility for guidance. Reference is made to 
the program of the New Education Fellowship with 
its emphasis upon democratic living and freedom for 
the development of the individual personality.— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot. 
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738. Forbush, Bliss. Theory and practice of child 
guidance among Friends. In Harms, E., Handbook 
of child guidance, (see 22: 741), 670-682.—Two 
religious ideas central in Quaker thinking are: (1) 
that God can be inwardly experienced; (2) that 
‘God endows every human being with a measure of 
His own Divine Spirit.” These two ideas dominate 
the child guidance program among Friends. A 
history of the Quaker religion, and the establish- 
ment of the Fnends’ Schools in 1668 are given. 
Early thinking insisted on a “religiously guarded 
education” but this has now been replaced by a 
guided education. Anything that will broaden the 
cultural backgrounds of boys and girls or fit them 
for taking their place in today's world is included in a 
Quaker School. Religion is an integral part of life 
in Friends Schools, and “the child does not choose 
his religion or moral code. It comes to him as a fact 
of environment. .. .”’ By creating an atmosphere 
“‘which permits the child to hear the promptings of 
the spirit of God” “Friends hope to discharge their 
responsibility to that within the child which is of 
eternal value."—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


739. Gerard, Margaret W. The psycho-patho- 
logical aspect in child guidance. In Harms, E., 
Handbook of child guidance, (see 22: 741), 172-192.— 
A discussion on the structure of personality, the 
formation of the ego and super-ego in the child's 
early life and the psycho-dynamics of symptom for- 
mation. The writer briefly describes and analyzes 
the main causative factors involved in each of the 
following disorders classified on the basis of pre- 
senting symptoms in 3 main areas of disturbances, 
(1) in which anxiety is present in consciousness, (2) 
behavioral disturbances, (3) disturbances in bodily 
function: chronic anxiety states, nocturnal anxiety, 
phobias, compulsion neuroses, depressions, aggres- 
sive reactions, inhibited reactions, sexual excesses, 
body habits, diurnal and nocturnal enuresis, soiling, 
tics, stammering, paralyses, anorexia and vomiting. 
—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


740. Glueck, Bernard. The development of child 
guidance in the United States. In Harms, Z., 
Handbook of child guidance, (see 22: 741), 15-24.— 
Real progress in child welfare began in the 19th 
century. Advances in the prevention and treatment 
of children’s maladjustments increase one’s faith 
in the modifiability of human nature, although rapid 
changes in a complex civilization stress the impor- 
tance of the inner subjective adaptations of person- 
ality. The child guidance movement is indebted to 
the influence of Freud and Adler, the pioneer work 
of Healy, and the Commonwealth Fund program 
initiated in 1921. Child guidance clinics now have 
become a community responsibility——P. S. de Q. 
Cabot. 

741. Harms, Ernest. [Ed.] Handbook of child 
guidance. New York: Child Care Publications, 
1947. 751 p. $8.50.—A series of papers represent- 
ing many viewpoints on child guidance, presented 
by forty collaborating authorities, and classified 
under the following major headings: the develop- 


ment of child guidance in the United States; the 
normal child; the physically handicapped child; the 
problem and subnormal child; training for child 
guidance; the social aspects of child guidance; 
special viewpoints. The purpose of this volume is 
to present ways and means of rounding out the 
educational procedures of the classroom, and of 
supplementing parental education. Broad funda- 
mental problems are covered in this comprehensive 
survey, rather than a critical analysis of current 
deficiencies in our education system. Special em- 
phasis has been placed on the social and religious 
aspects of child guidance. (The individual articles 
are abstracted in this issue.)—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

742. Jones, Mary Alice. Christian nurture of 
children in Protestant churches. In Harms, E., 
Handbook of child guidance, (see 22: 741), 640-652.— 
The child guidance program in Protestant churches 
is based upon the assumption that the personality 
of the child is important. This view opposes rigid 
indoctrination, and suggests that the child arrive 
at his own convictions regarding his ethical and 
moral conduct. The Bible, the church, the family 
and home are sources of help to the child in develop- 
ing these basic convictions. Christian education 
“seeks to begin with the child where he is.” It 
uses the graded principle and expects that “as a 
child increases in wisdom and stature he may also 
increase in favor with God and man.” It gives 
children the chance to work and play and worship 
with others of their own age, and an opportunity to 
be adequate in their personal relationships. Sunday 
schools, the vacation school, summer camps, and 
church classes meeting during the day aid in the 
child's religious education.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


743. Kanner, Leo. The training of the psychia- 
trist in child guidance. In Harms, E., Handbook of 
child guidance, (see 22: 741), 359-363.—A brief 
statement on the role of the psychiatrist in a child 
guidance clinic and what the training requirements 
should be. Generally at least 2 years experience 
with adult psychiatry after a good medical trainin 
are sound pre-requisites for specialization in chil 
psychiatry.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

744. Kramer, H. C. Preventive psychiatry. 
Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1947, 6, 12-18—Adler was 
responsible for the first child guidance clinics, and 
the principles of Individual Psychology are an out- 
line for preventative psychiatry, operating through 
education and otherwise.—L. J. Stone. 

745. Lemkau, Paul V., & Cooper, Marcia, (Johns 
Hopkins Sch. Hygiene & Public Health, Baltimore, 
Md.) Mental-hygiene problems in a well-baby 
clinic. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1947, 31, 449-456.— 
Three cases are presented to illustrate problems in 
which both mother and child were essentially normal 
personalities or those in which the basic problem of 
management seemed to be a pathological pesonality 
pattern in the mother.—W. L. Wilkins. 

746. Lindenfeld, Elda, & MacDonald, Marion. 
Adler’s contribution to social adjustment. Indiv. 
Psychol. Bull., 1947, 6, 22-26.—A brief case report 
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of a disturbed 4.5-year-old, illustrating Adlerian 
concepts.— L. J. Stone. 


747. Lurie, Louis A. Child guidance ures. 
In Harms, E., Handbook of child guidance, (see 22: 
741), 249-265.—Child guidance clinics often place 
too great a stress on a child’s emotional life, and not 
enough on the physical aspects. This overemphasis 
is often not voluntary, but is due to weakness in 
the set-up of the clinic itself. Child guidance homes, 
built in close physical relationship to a medical 
hospital allow residential study of the child and help 
to overcome some of these difficulties. The pro- 
cedure for study in use at the Child Guidance Home 
of the Jewish Hospital in Cincinnati is described. 
A child admitted to the clinic is given a thorough 
medical examination, as well as psychological and 
psychometric tests. Observation of the child under 
near normal circumstances, and diagnostic inter- 
views, including play techniques, aid in diagnosing 
and treating the child. Social histories obtained in 
the early stages are as complete as possible. A 
clinical approach such as this prevents undue em- 
phasis being placed on any one group of factors, and 
allows an evaluation to be made in the light of a 
complete situation. When a child’s problem is 
analysed on the basis of such a procedure, the chances 
of a correct diagnosis and successful therapy are 
greater.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


748. McCormick, Harold W., & Duryea, Lyman 
C. Guidance problems of the physically handicapped 
child. In Harms, E., Handbook of child guidance, 
(see 22: 741), 135—142.—The guidance of physically 
handicapped children has generally been neglected. 
“Pre-school children with certain types of severe 
physical defects require early training to minimize 
the handicaps imposed by their impairments and 
improve their prospects for a good social and eco- 
nomic adjustment.” The physical impairment is 
not the total handicap. Social, psychological, and 

hysical handicaps do not necessarily follow parallel 
lows of development. Physical care is no less im- 
rtant than the promotion of normal mental 
health. School pr ms for the physically handi- 
capped should not follow a standard pattern. Vo- 
cational training involving the 4 phases of determin- 
ing individual ability, guidance, training, and place- 
ment is essential—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

749. McKinney, Fred. Sex guidance. In Harms, 
E., Handbook of child guidance, (see 22: 741), 469- 
492.—Sex guidance refers to a planned series of 
influences which help a person in the formation of 
habits and attitudes which should enable him to 
adjust continuously to an environment outlined 
by the conventions of a particular society. It 
includes a broad pr m of preventive and remedial 
education by individual and group methods and 
implemented by enlightened parents who can answer 
childrens’ questions intelligently and effectively, 
by teachers trained to present biological facts mean- 
ingfully, and by school administrators responsible 
for directing healthy extra-curricular activities. 
The author discusses the organic basis of the sex 
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drive, the psychological determinants and other 
developmental social factors, problems requiring 
individual guidance, and educational preventive 
measures. Bibliographies for the additional study 
of the subject are given.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


750. Mahler-Schoenberger, Margaret. Freud’s 
psychoanalytic viewpoint for child guidance. In 
Harms, E., Handbook of child guidance, (see 22: 741), 
685-—706.—Freud’s principal contributions to the 
growth of child guidance have led to: (1) the out- 
standing importance of the child’s first 5 years; (2) 
the realization that mental sickness is almost always 
the result of enduring psychic conflicts with a lon 
incubation period and originating in childhood; (3 
the difference between the normal and the mentally 
ill is quantitative rather than qualitative; (4) the 
revolutionary shift in psychiatry from the somatic 
and static to the dynamic and psychological in 
studies of the causation of mental conflicts; (5) the 
focus on the empirically established social role of 
the family as a significant and environmental factor 
in producing emotional disturbances. Differences 
between child guidance in Europe, especially in 
Vienna, and in the United States are noted with a 
survey of concepts grouped under the headings of 
the anatomy of the personality, development of the 
personality, the fear of corporal injury, and the a 
plication of theory in prophylaxis, 
diagnosis and therapy.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

751. Meyerowitz, Hilda. (Jewish Child Care 
Assn, New York.) Case work services for adoles- 
cent newcomers. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1947, 24, 
136-146.—Recent Jewish refugees between the ages 
of 16 and 20 generally come within 2 categories: those 
much like pre-war immigrants, and those young 
people who have survived concentration camp ex- 
perience. The latter have lost their families, have 
too early had adult self-responsibility thrust upon 
them, and in their formative years have lived in a 
hostile, rejecting, and depriving physical and social 
environment. Distrust, denial of self-expression, 
and hostility toward authority were essential to 
survival. Such behavior hinders wholesome adjust- 
ment here. The agencies’ responsibility is centered 
in the help it should give in resolving their ‘basic 
struggle . . . to find a balance between authority 
and freedom.”’ Often the only haven of security for 
the recent refugee is his agency relationship. The 
conflicts, negativisms, aggressions, confusions, anxie- 
ties, and cultural naiveté of these young people are 
discussed in their case work implications. Topical 
attention is given to relating the client positively to 
the agency, establishment of living arrangements, 
school and employment placement, religious train- 
ing, management of finances, and the role of resident 
reiatives.—J. C. Franklin. 


752. Oppenheimer, Ida. (Jewish Vacation Asso- 
ciation, New York.) Individualized intake in a 
camping agency. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1947, 24, 
129-134.—In non-agency fee-charging camps eiigi- 
bility is based on inability to pay. This arrangement 
has proved unacceptable to many non-agency 
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affiliated families of low income who can use and 
need camp services. The Centralized Camp Applica- 
tion Bureau is open to all. Applicants are screened 
and camp needs of the individual child and facilities 
are matched. The results of intake worker's inter- 
views with parent and child together with relevant 
personal information including medical examination 
findings are used in placement. This information is 
transmitted to the selected camp to acquaint the 
staff with the newcomer. Staff visits are made to 
the camp to check on the child’s adjustment. Re- 
ports from the camp are reviewed in connection with 
intake summaries and parents are invited to discuss 
the child's experiences. Thus, where the need exists 
the non-agency affiliated clients are guided to ap- 
propriate agency services.—J. C. Franklin. 


753. Pearson, Gerald H. J. Training of the medi- 
cal man in In Harms, E., Hand- 
book of child guidance, (see 22: 741), 333-358.—A 
brief review of the development of child psychiatry 
as “‘an out-growth of the second psychiatric revolu- 
tion (from 1890 on) as Zillboorg has called it” fol- 
lowed by an outline of training with courses which 
can be included in the training of the undergraduate 
medical student. These, based on the author’s own 
courses at Temple University Medical School, in- 
clude the embryology, anatomy and physiology of 
the child's emotional life, the dynamic concepts of 
behavior, the anatomy and development of person- 
ality, the psychopathology of children’s emotional 
disorders, the study of clinical syndromes in child 
psychiatry and the clinical study of actual cases.— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


754. Reymert, Martin L. The organization and 
administration of a child guidance clinic. In Harms, 
E., Handbook of child guidance, (see 22: 741), 225- 
248.—The clinical approach in child guidance had 
its start in 1909, when the Juvenile Court of Cook 
County, Ill. (later called the Institute of Juvenile 
Research) was founded. A similar program, ini- 
tiated in Ohio in 1915 set the precedent for direct 
state responsibility in child guidance. Factors de- 
termining the organization of a child guidance clinic 
are: (1) reasons for establishing the clinic; (2) the 
approach used in treating the child; (3) the distinc- 
tion between diagnostic and treatment services; (4) 
the clinic’s financial background. A _ survey of 
several clinical set-ups in large cities is discussed, 
as well as the methods for handling clinics in smaller 
communities and rural areas. The individual school 
psychologist is advocated as the clinical unit if 
clinical facilities are to expand throughout the 
nation. The author cites his own experiences in this 
connection with the Advisory Board for the Illinois 
Division for Delinquency Prevention. The main 
service of clinical work should be the detection at an 
early age of incipient behavior and personality 
difficulties. He suggests that clinics not limit 
themselves to referrals as is now the case. They 
should start a program of finding such cases from the 
first grade on.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


755. Robinson, J. Franklin, Maxwell, Anabel, & 
Dominguez, Kathryn E. (Children’s Service Center 
of Wyoming Valley, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.) Resident 
psychiatric treatment with children. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 458-467.—The functionin 
of a child resident treatment center is described. 
The core of the organization is the child's direct 
participation in psychotherapy, the residence being 
a temporary factor to make available an effective 
treatment relationship. The continued parental 
participation in the process is stressed.— R. E. Perl. 


756. Schachter, M. Syndromes encéphalopathi- 
ques consécutifs a la coqueluche. (Neurological 
syndromes following whooping-cough.) Crianga 
portug., 1945-46, 5, 253-260.—While the attendant 
neurological symptoms of whooping-cough are well 
recognized, the sequel states are less well understood. 
Various observers have estimated nerve complica- 
tions during this disease at from 1.5% to 10%. 
Schénberg notes mortality in uncomplicated whoop- 
ing-cough at 4.4%, while in cases complicated by 
neurologic signs at 41%. Others have tabulated 
mortality in these complicated cases from 42% to 
87.5%. Neurologic complications following whoop- 
ing-cough are cramps, convulsive seizures, and more 
complex neurological syndromes. These complica- 
tions are thought by some to clear up eventually in 
many cases, but this may be too optimistic an ob- 
servation. 2 case histories.—R. J. Corsini. 


. 757. Slavson, S. R. The group in child guidance. 
In Harms, E., Handbook of child guidance, (see 22: 
741), 402-412.—Belief in child guidance through 
experience with people and situations is largely the 
result of the combined influence of progressive 
education and clinical findings and practice. Chil- 
drens’ attitudes must be socialized as part of their 
normal development. Groups can be classified as 
compulsory, motivated, and voluntary. The last 
named is most conducive to all around personality 
development. The dynamics of idertification, as- 
similation and the negative ones of rivalry and pro- 
jection are found in all forms of group life. Therapy 
may be carried out through activity-interviews 
where the therapist’s attitude is permissive. In 
“transitional groups,” another type of therapy is 
used. With problem adolescent girls therapy may 
result from group discussion.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


758. Slawson, John. Child guidance in the Jew- 
ish community. In Harms, E., Handbook of child 
guidance, (see 22: 741), 653-669.—The development 
of child guidance programs in Jewish communities 
began with the volunteer who worked without any 
professional guidance. The trend then swung to the 

ychiatrist as the central figure, and later away 
ata the psychiatrist to the interviewing technique. 
The fourth or final step reintroduced diagnosis as a 
basic phase of treatment, with the psychiatrist 
directing the workers to assume responsibility for 
psychiatric thinking and procedure. A study of the 
largest Jewish agency in New York is given, At 
present this agency (the Jewish Board of Guardians) 
is a social service agency concerned with children and 
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adolescents who show problems of behavior while in 
their own homes. Clinical treatment is offered at the 
Hawthorne Cedar Knolls School for children and 
adolescents who need more intensive therapy. 
resident club for boys and another for girls is avail- 
able through another agency, and special arrange- 
ments are made for placement in foster homes when 
necessary.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

759. Sternbach, Oscar. (7272 112th St., Forest 
Hills, Long Island, N. Y.) Arrested ego develop- 
ment and its treatment in conduct disorders and 
neuroses of childhood. Nerv. Child, 1947, 6, 306— 
317.—The majority of children referred to a child 
clinic present some conduct disorder. 

though the disorders vary widely in nature, the 
children characteristically exhibit a ‘resistance of 
their offensive asocial and/or antisocial behavior to 
the usual procedures of education.” It is felt that 
a defective functioning of the ego is the common 
factor in these cases: Clinical material is presented 
and interpreted to illustrate this thesis.—G. S. Speer. 


760. Thomas, John W. An experimental use of 
the summer camp as part of a remedial program for 
juvenile delinquents. Relig. Educ., 1947, 42, 210- 
216.—An experimental camp was established to 
study the effect of a well-planned camping experience 
on delinquent and problem children. The records 
and results are presented in some detail. It is con- 
cluded that as an isolated experience, a summer 
camp would have little value in the rehabilitation of 
delinquent and pre-delinquent children, but that it 
can hardly be equalled as part of a year-round re- 
habilitation program. To make its major contribu- 
tion to rehabilitation there must be an unusually 
large number of leaders, and the leaders must be 
of exceptionally high calibre.—G. S. Speer. 


761. Towle, Charlotte. The training of the social 
worker for child guidance. In Harms, E., Handbook 
of child guidance, (see 22: 741), 372-390.—The 
writer summarizes Grace Abbott's presentation of 
essential academic content in a social work trainin 
program covering the following areas: (1) the broa 
field of social treatment of families and individuals 
needing assistance and advice, (2) public welfare 
administration, (3) social research including social 
statistics, (4) law and government related to the 
field of public welfare administration, (5) social 
economics and politics including social insurance, (6) 
history of social experimentation. A digest of a 
report of the Study Committee of the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work classifies 
courses as follows: (1) understanding of the indi- 
vidual, (2) basic practices servicing individuals and 
groups, (3) administration “dealing with the organ- 
ization and management of social agencies,” (4 
Public Welfare Administration, (5) research, (6 
agency structure and function, (7) the community 
eres (8) field work practice. The author 

sy where special training in child guidance and 
welfare can be emphasized in the foregoing outline 
with suggested additional courses and areas of field 
experience.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 
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762. Tramer,M. (U. Bern, Switzerland.) Jugen- 
drecht und Kinderpsychiatrie. (Juvenile law and 
child psychiatry.) Crianga portug., 1945-46, 5, 185- 
194.—Legal difficulties of youth are often due to 
social maladaptation and/or the beginning of psy- 
chiatric conditions. Psychiatry should play a lar rge 
part in interpreting youth to the courts and in t 
treatment of social abberations on the part of the 
youth. Abuses of parenthood often explain the 
delinquency of youth. Child psychiatry is the sole 
certain aide of justice since it can understand the 
youthful mind and can treat it. French summary.— 
R. J. Corsini. 


763. Wagoner, Lovisa C. Special guidance prob- 
lems with migrant children. In Harms, E., Hand- 
book of child guidance, (see 22: 741), 599-619.—A 
discussion of the guidance problems of children 
whose families are migratory workers, whether 
agricultural or industrial. In school migrant children 
are inclined to be retarded in grade, and slow to 
learn. They are often malnourished and over- 
worked. School experience is spotty and educational 
achievement low. It was found that behavior prob- 
lems are not a great deal different from those of 
resident children. Truancy and poor attendance are 
the most common problems. Migrant children have 
the greatest difficulty when forced to compete with 
resident children who have had greater advantages. 
Traveling in different parts of the country broadens 
the child, but it is questionable that it can equal a 
settled home and continuous schooling. Generally, 
“the problems of the migrant child are not peculiar 
to his migratory status, but are those common to 
poverty, bad housing, lack of opportunity for play, 
broken homes.”—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


764. Wickes, Frances G. Childhood problems as 
seen from the analytical psychology; C. G. Jung’s. 
In Harms, E., Handbook of child guidance, (see 22: 
741), 723-733.—Basically, children’s problems closely 
relate to the actual life that parents lead. Studies of 
the content of children’s dreams reveal the presence 
of problems not successfully faced by the parents 
themselves. One of Jung’s most important contri- 
butions to modern psychology is his typology with 
the 4 basic functions of sensations, thinking, feeling, 
and intuition.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


765. Wile, Ira S. Physio-pathology in child 
guidance. In Harms, E., Handbook of child guid- 
ance, (see 22: 741), 147—171.—The writer outlines 
5 broad categories of pathological variations based 
upon or structure. The personal characteris- 
tics of the child, along with constitutional factors 
determine the adaptation to physical disorders and 
deficiencies. Behavior should be evaluated clinically 
on the basis of ego and social values and on structure 
and function, particularly as psychosomatic rela- 
tionships are reversible. ‘‘Comparatively few forms 
of behavior are wholly correctible by endocrine 
therapy alone. Child guidance depends upon: (1) 
an understanding of the developmental stages of 
childhood, (2) an appreciation of physical matura- 
tional changes, (3) a realization of the importance of 
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the basic physical constitution in personality organi- 
zation, (4) an evaluation of the effects of medical 
and surgical experiences.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

766. Williams, E. Y. (Howard U., Washington, 
D. C.) Truancy in children referred to a clinic. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1947, 31, 464-469.—In a typical 
clinic year (1944-1945) of 98 cases seen 21 were 
referred with the chief disorder truancy. Factors 
of most importance were poor parental control, no 
goal, gangs, low IQ, low economic status, inability 
to keep up with school class after severe illness, 
punishing parents, dislike of the teacher—W. L. 
Wilkins. 


[See also abstracts 560, 718, 721, 724, 725, 729, 790, 
809, 815, 820, 822, 847. ] 
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767. Hoffer, Joe R. (Amer. Assn. Social Workers, 
New York.) Toward a progressive vocational 
service for social work. Compass, 1947, 28, No. 6, 
3-6; 27.—The historical development of vocational 
placement service in social work is sketched and the 
— program of the Social Work Vocational 

ureau is described.— L. Long. 

768. Keller, Franklin J. Vocational guidance. 
In Harms, E., Handbook of child guidance, (see 22: 
741), 541-571.—A survey of the general field be- 
ginning with a discussion of the nature of vocational 
guidance involving individual analysis, occupational 
analysis, vocational choice and preparation, place- 
ment, and advancement. Basically “‘the need for 
vocational guidance is qualitative rather than quan- 
titative.” The author reviews the effects of tech- 
nological changes on the vocational guidance move- 
ment, the history of which is summarized. Functions 
under a broad conception of guidance, and sources of 
occupational information are enumerated. Factors 
influencing emotions and feelings which effect the 
choice of an occupation include the attitude toward a 
counselor, social drives, which in Europe are influ- 
enced by class status and social position, inner drives, 
chance vocational experience, reason. A vocational 
counselor should have good basic intelligence, con- 
siderable general and specialized occupational in- 
formation, special skills and desirable personal 
qualities —P. S, de Q. Cabot. 

769. Layton, Warren K. (Detroit (Mich.) Public 
Schools.) Community relationships in out-of-school 
counseling. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1947, 7, 127- 
132.—The development of the Detroit Counseling 
Service is described. The following topics are dis- 
cussed: present status; types of counseling problems; 
testing programs; results achieved; and current 
trends.—S. Wapner. 

770. Lewine, Sidney. (Jewish Vocational Service, 
Cleveland, O.) The function of a Jewish vocational 
agency. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1947, 24, 119-126. 
—A discussion of the practices and policies of the 
program of the J.V.S. with reference to the improve- 
ment and extension of vocational services to the 
Jewish community.—J. C. Franklin. 


771. Miller, Charles. (Jewish Community Coun- 
cil, Essex County, N. J.) An approach to the prob- 
lem of function in the Jewish Vocational Agency. 
Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1947, 24, 112-118.— Func- 
tion of an agency is the community defined responsi- 
bility of an agency whereas service is its specific 
activities. Clear professiona! thinking requires 
agency differentiation of its services from those per- 
formed by other agencies. Failure to do so has re- 
sulted in lack of clear-cut intake policies, duplication 
of services, and in much counseling not immediately 
related to clients’ needs or agency goals. The author 
believes that “those conditions which apply to 
Jews as a group cannot be eliminated by a private, 
specialized agency with limited resources” and are 
“a general community responsibility.” The J.V.S. 
provides services for the vocationally handicapped; 
personal, physical, or psychological disabilities which 
are employment “obstacles over and above the 
‘normal’ kinds of problems which Jews face in 
making vocational . C. Franklin. 

772. Ochroch, Ruth. and Voca- 
tional Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa.) Discussion of 
functional problems in Jewish vocational agencies. 
Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1947, 24, 127-128.—Sum- 
mary of group discussion and criticism of Charles 
Miller’s analysis of J.V.S. practices and policies 
(see 22: 771).—J. C. Franklin. 

773. Schneidler, Gwendolen. (Veterans Admin. 
Washington, D. C.) The role of the psychologist in 
the counseling program of the Veterans Administra- 
tion. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1947, 7, 117-125.— 
The activities and services of the psychologist in the 
veterans counseling program of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration are discussed.—S. Wapner. 


[See also abstract 703. } 
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774. Bruce, Dale, & Hetzel, Willard C. Kansas; 
mental health laws in brief. Philadelphia: National 
Mental Health Foundation, 1946. xi, 48 p. (mimeo.) 
$1.50.—Kansas laws relating to the psychotic, 
mentally deficient, epileptic, alcoholic, and mentally 
abnormal criminals are summarized with reference 
to the statutes and court decisions.—C. M. Louttit. 


775. Jones, D. Caradoc. (U. Liverpool, England.) 
A survey of subnormal types. J.. ment. Sci., 1947, 
93, 278-288.—A random sample of 6,906 families of 
4 County Boroughs was studied to show the social 
and industrial structure of Merseyside as of 1930. 
Of the deaf marriages the average number of chil- 
dren was 1.9 as compared with 2.97 in the sample as 
a whole. Less than 3% of the children were deaf 
from such unions. Of the blind, excepting ophthal- 
mia neonatorum, 60% of the 720 cases had age of 
onset after 40. Marriage rate is higher in the blind 
than in the deaf; economic success rarer. Of 1880 
mental defectives found less than 1% had one or 
both parents certified as defective. A total of 107 
epileptics were found. Children certified as physi- 
cally defective totaled 662. There were 109 de- 
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linquents. The largest numbers of subnormal types 
come from unskilled laboring classes—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

776. Loveland, George, & Thierman, Stephen. 
Pennsylvania; mental health laws in brief. Phila- 
delphia: National Mental Health Foundation, 1946. 
xxili, 71 p. (mimeo.) $1.50.—Pennsylvania laws 
relating to the psychotic, mentally deficient, epilep- 
tic, alcoholic, and mentally abnormal criminals are 
summarized with reference to the statutes and court 
decisions.—C. M. Louttit. 

777. Main, T.F. Clinical problems of repatriates. 
J. ment. Sci., 1947, 93, 354-363.—It is estimated 
that one-quarter of those leaving the Services are 
as unsettled as the most unsettled of former prisoners 
of war; the problem of the adjustment of most of 
these cases which will not see the psychiatric clinics 
is as much sociological as medical. Emotional un- 
settlement shows itself in family and community 
life, in inadequate adjustment in industry, in the 
feelings of irritability, hostility, bitterness, and 
failure to feel at ease in old surrcundings. Sym- 
pathy shocks and hurts. The problems are largely 
those attendant on a change of social setting. The 
relation of nostalgia to the problem of ego develop- 
ment and modification is discussed.—W. L. Wilkins. 


778. Meyers, Russell. (U. Iowa Med. Sch., Iowa 
City.) Johnson’s “People in Quandaries” ; its sig- 
nificance for psychopathology. ic. Rev. gen. 
Semant., 1947, 4, 171-181.—Johnson’s People in 
Quandaries is reviewed in detail with personal com- 
ment by Dr. Meyers. The psychodynamics of 
anxiety of the Freudian, Adlerian, Jungian, Gold- 
stein’s Gestalt, Psychobiologic and Johnson's schools 
of psychopathology with semantic views are dis- 
cussed briefly as a contrast to the etiological formula- 
tions given by Johnson. 17-item bibliography.— 
G. I. Corona, 


779. Ruskin, Arthur, Ravel, Jerome, & Beard, 
Bruce. (U. Texas, Austin.) The electrocardiogram 
in mental disease. Tex. Rep. Biol. Med., 1947, 5, 
232-245.—100 mental cases (9 with personality 
defects, 39 with psychoneuroses, 22 with patho- 
logical depressions, 30 with functional psychoses) 
ranging in age from 14 to 50, screened from organic 
disease, from tracings following shock therapy, ‘drug 
administration or hyperventilation as well as from 
heart rates over 100 per min. were the subjects in 
this electrocardiographic study. The major findings 
indicate EKG aberrations in cases of neuroses and 
the functional psychoses. These aberrations are 
both variable and reversible, thus indicating their 
functional origin. Some variations from the mean, 
such as the short P-R interval, are of interest as in- 
dicating autonomic nervous system imbalance. 
Others, such as depressed S-T segments and flat, 
diphasic or inverted T-waves are of sufficient fre- 
quency and significance as to raise the questions of 
the presence of coronary insufficiency and of myo- 
cardial damage, or the impropriety of present day 
criteria for the identification of the latter.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


780. Sacks, Jan. Psychopathic personality traits. 
Terminological considerations. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 
1946, 21, 699-713.—The prevalent tendency (on the 
continent) to consider ‘psychopathic personality” 
as mainly an hereditary disorder is discussed and it 
is emphasized that such a concept cannot be main- 
tained since both hereditary and environmental 
factors enter into all personality defects. Somatic 
factors, especially the consequences of organic brain 
disease, also may enter into the picture. Cases are 
reported illustrating the importance of environ- 
mental factors in producing a “psychopathic per- 
sonality.” The term ‘psychopathic personality” 
should be abandoned in favor of a more neutral 
term designation such as “‘personality defect.’"—A. 
L. Benton. 


781. Strecker, Edward A., Ebaugh, Franklin G., 
& Ewalt, Jack R. Practical clinical psychiatry. 
Philadelphia: Blakiston, 1947. xi, 476 p. $5.00.— 
Sixth edition of one of the most widely used of the 
standard American psychiatric texts. Orientation is 
along the lines of the psychobiology of Adolf Meyer. 
The increasing importance of psychiatry in the 
practice of medicine and surgery and in medical 
education is highlighted. In addition to the stand- 
ard classification of mental disorders, the newer 
psychiatric classification of the Army Medical De- 
partment is presented. The 14 chapters include: 
personality development and function; methods of 
psychiatric examination; organic reaction type; 
toxic psychosis; affective reaction types; schizo- 

hrenic reaction types; constitutional psychopathic 
inferior; reactions of developmental and constitu- 
tional defects; paranoid reaction types and paranoia; 
traumatic reactions; psychoneuroses and pathologic 
drinking. The chapter on so-called psychosomatic 
medicine is brief ‘“‘since this book rests squarely on 
the platform of body-mind unity in man.” A final 
chapter on the psychopathologic problems of child- 
hood briefly discusses examination, clinical pictures 
and treatment. Bibliography after each section.— 
A. L. Benton. 


782. Strémgren, Erik. Mental sequelae of sui- 
cidal attempts by hanging. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 
1946, 21, 753-780.—The physiogenic and psycho- 
genic determinants of the amnesia and other dis- 
turbances following unsuccessful suicide by hanging 
are discussed and illustrated by detailed case 
histories.—A. L. Benton. 


783. Symonds, Percival M. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) Release of repressed 
tendencies. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 404— 
415.—Since much unhappiness comes from the 
inhibition of spontaneity, the author investigated 
how people effect release in the ordinary course of 
living. Papers written by 130 members of a mental 
hygiene class answered such questions as: What is 
the condition from which release is sought?; What 
persons or factors enabled you to secure release?; 
and How was that release expressed? Releasing 
experiences can be classified into 3 groups (1) emo- 
tional experiences stimulated by works of art, 
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nature or religion, (2) activity and success in some 
field of endeavor, (3) the influence of a friend or the 
releasing effect of group membership. In all cases 
of release the impulse was about ready for expres- 
sion anyway. Mild psychotherapy can be successful 
only as it helps to breach the defenses which have 
already begun to crumble.—R. E. Perl. 


784. Von Andics, Margarethe. Suicide and the 
meaning of life. London: William Hodge, 1947. 
xv, 219 p. 8s. 6d.—The purpose of this book is 
“‘to examine life as it is seen and experienced by the 
individual, by adopting the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual himself toward his own experience.” To this 
end, interviews with 100 attempted suicides in 
Vienna are analyzed. The material is considered in 
the following chapters: Spheres of life; Childhood and 

rental home; iety, friendship and exchange of 
ideas; Health and the material things; Profession; 
Reputation and esteem; Sexuality; The subjective 
attitude to the opposite sex; Loss and substitution 
of vital spheres; The attempt to commit suicide; 
That without which life is meaningless; The indi- 
vidual's sphere of references and its varying scope.— 
F. W. Finger. 


[See also abstracts 520, 617, 657, 660, 690, 692. ] 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


785. Ingalls, Theodore H. Etiology of Mongol- 
ism: epidemiologic and teratologic implications. 
Amer. J. Dis. Chald., 1947, 74, 147-165.—Causative 
agents of mongolism include hemorrhage, threatened 
abortion, pathologic abnormalities of the uterus and 
certain acute infections. Experimental and clinical 
evidence suggests that lack of oxygen of the fetus 
may be an important causative mechanism of 
mongolism, with temporary starvation and the 
accumulation of toxic metabolites to be evaluated.— 
L. Long. 


786. Roberts, J. A. Fraser. (State Park Colony, 
Bristol, England.) High grade mental deficiency 
in relation to differential fertility. J. ment. Sci., 
1947, 93, 289-302.—3400 school children at Bath 
were tested and the distribution of intelligence sup- 
ports the assumption of multifactorial inheritance 
and the tendency of sibs to resemble each other in 
intelligence. Average number of brothers and sisters 
of the brightest 4% is 1.95; of the middle 4% is 2.78 
plus .76 expected to be born or 3.54; of the dullest 
8% is 5.03. The dullest children come from families 
24 times as large as those of the brightest children. 
The question is raised of how many children of IQ 
less than 70, parents of different IQ levels will have. 
On the average a parent of IQ 130 will have only 
0.1% of children of IQ less than 70 (plus the chance 
that 4 of 1000 will be idiots or imbeciles); a parent of 
IQ 115 will have 0.6%; a parent of IQ 100 will have 
2.3%: a parent of IQ 85 will have 6.7%; a parent of 
IQ 70 will have 15.9%; of 1Q 55, 30.9%. People 
today are marrying those less related to themselves 
than in former generations but are marrying those 
more like themselves in intelligence. It is estimated 


that the correlation coefficient of likeness in intel- 
ligence between husbands and wives is now as high 
as .60. The effect of this is to increase variability in 
intelligence. This variability may make for an 
increase in feeblemindedness.—W. L. Wilkins. 

787. Schmidt, Bernardine G. (U. Mississippi, 
Oxford.) Changes in personal, social, and intellec- 
tual behavior of children originally classified as 
feeble-minded. Psychol. Monogr., 1946, 60, No. 5. 
V, 144 p.—Prefaced by a statement regarding its 
controversial nature, this monograph presents the 
results of Schmidt's investigations on 322 children 
classified as feebleminded “during and after partici- 
pation in an especially planned educational pro- 
gram."’ The author’s investigations were pointed 
specifically at the determination of the extent to 
which children classified as feebleminded would gain 
“personal and social adjustment after participation 
in a school environment planned to develop emo- 
tional stability, further social interaction, develop 
self confidence, and a sense of personal worth.” 
Attention was further given to degree of academic 
success and the comparison of post-school with in- 
school behavior. Each child studied spent 3 years 
in the study center. The adequacy of the program 
in meeting the needs of these children was evaluated 
on the basis of academic achievement in tool sub- 
jects, social maturation and adjustment. Follow-up 
continued 5 years post-school. At the close of the 
in-school period an average gain of 3 years and 8 
months in composite achievement was reported with 
an attained grade level exceeding the expected level 
by nearly 2 years. Improvement in adjustment, in 
interests, appearance and responsibility for personal 
activities were likewise noted. Results from fol- 
low-up of the experimental group are reported by 
the author as being “By the end of the study... . 
equal to that of the average adult, both according 
to standardized measures and their academic, 
vocational and social activities.” As a result 
Schmidt concludes that “‘on the basis of this study, 
it can be said that the children who were participants 
in the experimental school program showed desirable 
and significant changes in personal, social and intel- 
lectual behavior, and that these changes were more 
desirable and of greater degree than were found in a 
comparable group coming from a different school 
A. Setdenfeld. 


[See also abstract 706. } 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


788. Beecher, Willard. Observations about al- 
coholics. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1947, 6, 71-73.— 
“The fear of the opinion of others is always at the 
core of the picture” of the alcoholic. The cure “‘is 
the same as for any other person who is in psychic 
isolation. He must find again some interest in the 
world and those around him.”—L. J. Stone. 

789. Boss, M. Sinn und Gehalt der sexuellen 
Perversionen; ein daseinsanalytischer Beitrag zur 
Psychopathologie des Phinomens der Liebe. (Mean- 
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BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


ing and content of the sexual perversion; an existen- 
tial-analytical contribution to the psychopathology 
of love). Bern: Hans Huber, 1947. 130 p.—This 
book attacks the 2 important theories of sexual 
perversions. One is Freud’s theory which reduces 
all sexual perversions to misdevelopments and mis- 
constructions of sexual partial drives caused by 
Oedipus and castration fears. The other is the 
“deformation theory,” the working of destructive 
impulses developed by the so-called anthropological 
psychologists (v. Gebsattel a.o.) who interpret 
(Heideger, Jaspers). 
ollowing L. Binswanger, the author presents an 
existential-analytical (daseinsanalytisch) idea of per- 
version which shows the disturbed dialectic of love 
and world. This theory includes the psychological 
and anthropological explanations. To rove his 
theory the author brings case studies which take 
up most of the book: a fetichist, a coprophile, a 
Setaitenien a voyeur and exhibitionist, a sado- 
masochist and three homosexuals.—Curt Bondy. 


790. Bruch, Hilda, & Hewlett, Irma. Psychiatric 
aspects of the medical management of diabetes 
mellitus in children. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1947, 74, 
237-238.—Abstract. 

791. Cason, Hulsey. The symptoms of the psy- 
chopath. Publ. Hith Rep., Wash., 1946, 61, 1833- 
1868.—101 inmates of the Psychopathic Unit of 
the Medical Center for Federal Prisons at Spring- 
field, Missouri, who volunteered to participate, 
form the population for this study. After studying 
their record, a psychologist interviewed each one to 
obtain data on 115 items dealing with “personal 
data,” “forms of psychopathic behavior,” and 
“traits and characteristics of the psychopath.” Re- 
sponses to each of the items are tabulated, and com- 
parisons between different groups of psychopathics 
are made.—C. P. Froehlich. 

792. Petrén, Alfred. Uber Alcoholparanoia. (On 
paranoia in alcoholics). Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1946, 
21, 655-669.—Several case histories of chronic 
alcoholics with paranoid trends are reported and the 
advantages of forced hospitalization with treat- 
ment are discussed.—A. L. Benton. 

793. Young, Roy Carl. (Fenwick Sanitarium, 
Covington, Louisiana.) The role of the private 
psychiatric hospital in the treatment of alcoholic 
addicts. J. Ark. med. Soc., 1947, 44, 91-93.—The 
author describes the main lines of psychiatric 
management of addicts and concludes with 3 observa- 
tions: (1) that 60% to 75% of all alcoholics are not 
looking for a way to stay well but are really trying 
to prove to themselves that they can drink without 
getting drunk, that they are not alcoholics; (2) 
that all alcoholics (excepting those cases caused by 
mental disease) can get well and stay well once they 
accept the fact that under all circumstances they 
cannot take a drink the rest of their lives; (3) that 
sobering-up methods or very short stays in hospitals 
or sanitariums produce very little permanent bene- 
bs except in a negligible percentage of cases.— F. C. 

umner. 


790-798 


DisorRDERS 


794. Byers, Burton H. (Henderson State Teachers 
Coll., Arkadelphia, Arkansas.) Regional speech 
differences in veterans and non-veterans. Quart. J, 
Speech, 1947, 33, 312-313.—23 non-veterans, mostly 
women, and 28 veterans, mostly men, ranging in 
age from 17 to 35 and in classification from freshman 
to junior at Henderson State Teachers College, 
were checked on the basis of variations from ‘the 
General American dialect. The results showed an 
increasing elimination by veterans of the more easily 
recognizable dialectical differences. The author 
states further study would probably indicate a 
correlation between length of service and the modi- 
fication of speech differences, and between general 
intelligence and the extent to which regional differ- 
ences were modified.— M. F. Palmer. 


795. Glasner, Philip J. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) Nature and treatment of stuttering. 
Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1947, 74, 218—225.—Any condi- 
tion or situation which can produce disturbances of a 
behavioral or emotional nature in children may 
precipitate the kind of speech that is referred to as 
stuttering. Ten such conditions are described as 
illustrations of the thesis—L. Long. 


796. Gottdank, Mildred, & Trepel, Doris. (Brook- 
lyn Coll., Brooklyn, N. Y.) A study of encephalitis. 
Ouart. J. Speech, 1947, 33, 355-360.—Review of 
the medical background of encephalitis and the 
report of an ambulatory chronic case worked within 
the speech clinic for 18 months. Corrective pro- 
cedures used are described in detail. Upon discharge 
he was able to speak of his difficulty with ease and 
objectivity and was free from destructive self- 
consciousness. It seems reasonable to believe that 
there are many other ambulatory chronic encepha- 
litics who could benefit by speech re-education.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


797. Mullendore, James M. (U. Virginia, Char- 
lottesville.) A new state program of speech re-educa- 
tion in Virginia. Quart. J. Speech, 1947, 33, 361-365. 
—The University of Virginia re-established a speech 
clinic in 1945 for the coordination of a state-wide 
program. The clinic serves, as far as possible, in 
the development of the training program and in 
general, a long-range clinic program. Questionnaires 
were sent to every division superintendent in the 
state. Approximately 70% responded. A number 
of counties were surveyed, screening children into 
categories of satisfactory speech, slightly defective 
speech, moderately defective speech, and severely 
defective speech. The author states that concerted 
effort by every interested professional worker in any 
state is necessary to develop a real program on a 
state-wide basis.—M. F. Palmer. 

798. Simonsen, Karen Margrethe. 
talet, Copenhagen, Denmark.) Co 
disorders. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1946, 21, 715-734.— 
The problem of delayed speech and language com- 
prehension in children who are not feebleminded is 
discussed and illustrated by case reports. Following 
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earlier investigators, the following classification is 
made: (1) motor audimutitas (these children remain 
mute and speak very little) ; (2) mixed motor-sensory 
form; (3) sensory audimutitas (“‘congenital auditory 
imperception”; these children, despite evidence of 
adequate hearing and intelligence, show no under- 
standing of speech); (4) border cases between audi- 
mutitas and defective pronunciation. The impor- 
tance of early special training is emphasized.—A. L. 
Benton. 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


799. Jenkins, R. L. (U. Illinois, Urbana.), & 
Glickman, Sylvia. Patterns of personality organiza- 
tion amo delinquents. Nerv. Child, 1947, 6, 
329-339.—Examination of background factors of 
300 training school boys reveals 3 groups: an un- 
socialized aggressive group, a socialized delinquent 
group, and an emotionally disturbed delinquent 
group. The unsocialized aggressive group is char- 
acterized by parental rejection and placement in 
foster home or institution. The boys in this group 
have been able to integrate their lives around hos- 
tility and a pattern of attack. The socialized de- 
linquent is characterized by a larger family and 
better acceptance in a home which is bleak and dirty. 
Parental discipline is lax. The emotionally dis- 
turbed delinquent group has experienced a greater 
degree of rejection than the other groups and the 
boy is likely to have been the unfavored child in his 
family. The families in this group tend to be small. 
The disturbed delinquent reveals a relatively dis- 
organized personality and has been unable to 
integrate his life effectively —G. S. Speer. 


800. Keleher, Robert V. Individual psychol 
used in police training. Indiv. Psychol. Buil., 1947, 
6, 61-64.—Ten-point outline of a course consti- 
tuting an “application of Alfred Adler's approach to 
human problems” given to the members of the 
Chicago Park District Division of Police for their 
guidance in dealing with juvenile offenders.—L. J. 
Stone. 

801. Kinberg, Olof. Punishment or impunity? 
Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1946, 21, 429-447.—The author, 
who is a psychiatrist, makes a vigorous attack upon 
the archaic notions of punishment, responsibility 
and the nature of the human mind embodied in the 
of contemporary criminal law.—A. L. 

enton. 


802. Le Maire, Louis. L’importance de la lit- 
térature comme facteur criminogéne. (Importance 
of literature as a criminogenic factor). Acta psy- 
chiat., Kbh., 1946, 21, 585-593.—From a review of 
the available literature and on the basis of his own 
investigations on criminals, the author concludes 
that the type of literature read is insignificant as a 
criminogenic factor.—A. L. Benton. 


803. Lundberg, Donald Emil. Some aspects of 
the job of prison guard. In Cornell University, 
Abstracts of theses . . . 1946. Ithaca, N. Y., 1947. 
57-60 p.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


804. Panken, Jacob. Delinquency and guidance. 
In Harms, E., Handbook of child guidance, (see 22: 
741), 493-513.—An environmental approach in a 
description of the influences producing delinquency 
supported by quotations from several investigators. 
—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

805. Ribeiro, Leonidio. Institutos de antro- 
pologia criminal. (Institutes of criminal anthro- 
pology.) Arch. Med. legal, B. Aires, 1947, 17, 75-95. 
—Cesare Lombroso ushered in a new phase of 
criminology which radically modified the penal 
codes of the world. His new concept of criminality 
has resulted in the study and rehabilitation of the 
criminal and increased emphasis on the mental 

rocesses of criminals as well as penal reforms. 
Most penologists who have followed Lombroso 
have acknowledged their debt to him, and the in- 
ception of penal code reforms in many countries, 
including the South American ones, can be traced 
back to his influence. Flaubert was wrong in por- 
traying him as a materialist, since he was a true 
scientist who has contributed heavily to psychology. 
Quotations from numberous authors eulogizing 
Lombroso are included in this article as well as 
examples of the work of the medical-legal depart- 
ment of Rio de Janeiro.—R. J. Corsini. 

806. Stiirup, George K. A psychiatric establish- 
ment for investigation, training and treatment of 
psychologically abnormal criminals. Acta psychiat., 
Kbh., 1946, 21, 781-793.—Description of the ac- 
tivities at the Psykopatanstalerne (asylum for 
psychopathic criminals) at Herstedvester, Denmark, 
of which the author is the director—A. L. Benton. 


[See also abstracts 702, 715, 760, 762, 766, 791. ] 


PsYCHOSES 


807. Rabin, Albert I. (New Hamphshire State 
Hosp., Concord.) Trends of vocational achievement 
in mental disorder. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1947, 65, 
213-216.—An analysis was made of 1000 consecu- 
tive admissions to the New Hampshire State Hos- 

ital, representing 21 psychiatric categories includ- 
ing the major psychoses and neuroses, and consistin 
largely of adults under the age of 60 evenly divided 
into males and females. Evaluation of case his- 
tories, education and occupational history suggests 
that “‘the process of mental disorder is apparently 
long and insidious and manifests itself much earlier 
than is ordinarily suspected in the afflicted indivi- 
dual’s adjustment to his competitive socity.” 
Schizophrenia is the one disorder that is chiefly 
responsible for the comparatively low occupational 
level of the entire patient group. It is desirable to 
detect early, by clinical personnel, those individuals 
which show a discrepancy between ability and edu- 
cational achievement, on the one hand, and occu- 
pational status on the other hand.—E. Girden. 


808. Tyler, Edward A., & Lowenbach, Hans. 
Polydiurnal electric shock treatment in mental dis- 
orders. N. C. med. J., 1947, 8, 577-582.—Poly- 
diurnal electric shock was given to 35 psychotic 
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patients (mostly schizophrenics). 4 major convul- 
sions per day for as many as 3 days are found no more 
dangerous than the conventional form of electric 
shock treatment. A follow-up of these patients after 
from 1 to 5 years found no significant residual im- 
pairment of function in intellectual capacity nor any 
evidence of localized brain damage. The number of 
jane who recovered was not appreciably different 
rom that found after other forms of shock therapy 
and no definite relationship seems to exist between 
the apreepe ee of recovery and the pattern with 
which the shocks were given.— F. C. Sumner. 


809. Vallejo Nagera, A. (U. Madrid, Spain.) 
Psicosis infantiles. (Psychosisin children.) Crianga 
portug., 1945-46, 5, 233-252.—5 cases of infantile 
schizophrenia have been reported at the Munich 
Clinic, out of 35,433 cases of this disease. The diag- 
nosis of infantile dementia is difficult due to the 
poverty of the symptomology. Degenerative and 
schizophrenic reaction in the young are due to 
heredity in 88% of cases. Catatonia is most fre- 
quently met with in demented children, followed by 
hebephrenia and paranoid states, while stuporous 
and hallucinatory conditions are rare. Infantile 
schizophrenia generally manifests itself at about 2—3 
years of age, the course is grave, and the prognosis 
poor, especially in case of sensitive children, as- 
thenics, or the feebleminded. Electroshock is often 
indicated as well as favorable social education. 


French summary. 54-item bibliography.—R. J. 
Corsini. 
[See also abstracts 719, 722. ] 
PsYCHONEUROSES 


810. Allen, I. M. Respiratory motor phenomena 
of conversion hysteria. N. Z. med. J., 1947, 46, 
113—122.—Observation shows that respiratory motor 
phenomena involved in conversion hysteria occur 
during inspiration. They depend upon inhibition 
of the motor impulse to the diaphragm and trans- 
mission of it to the anterior abdominal and chest 
walls, in place of contraction of the diaphragm and 
relaxation of these walls. The symptoms depending 
upon these respiratory motor phenomena and also 
upon the lack of control of expiration are described 
and illustrated with cases. The respiratory motor 
phenomena of conversion hysteria are means whereby 
a pent-up emotional state expresses itself in physical 
terms leading to a feeling of breathlessness in the 
absence of structural disease, and to other associated 
symptoms.—F. C. Sumner. 


811. Boutonier, Juliette. L’angoisse. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1945. 314 p. 
160 frs.—A systematic study of the significance of 
emotional states of anguish and intense anxiety is 
attempted. Among various psychological theories 
critically examined, psychoanalysis is found to be 
most fruitful in explaining and curing neurotic 
anguish and anxiety. Particular importance is 
placed on the réle of aggressive instincts in the 
genesis of these conditions. The author's own ex- 
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periences in treating children with neurotic fears 
are cited in detail. 114-item bibliography.—EZ. 
Raskin. 

812. Madow, Leo, & Hardy, Sherman E. ( North- 
ington General Hosp., Tuscaloosa, Ala.) Incidence 
and analysis of the broken family in the background 
of neurosis. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 
521-528.—From available statistics it would appear 
that approximately 11 to 15% of children through- 
out the country have broken families before the age 
of 16. This study of 211 neurotic patients shows 
that 35.8% come from broken homes, or 2 to 3 
times as many as in the normal studies. In the 
evaluation given by the soldier himself of his home 
environment it is found that 59.2% of the group 
from broken families indicated a definitely unhappy 
home as compared with 22.2% of the group raised 
by both parents.—R. E. Perl. 

813. Slater, Eliot. Neurosis and religious affilia- 
tion. J. ment. Sci., 1947, 93, 392-398.—Of 9,354 
men admitted to Sutton Emergency Hospital from 
September 1939 to September 1945, 77% were found 
to be suffering from some sort of neurotic reaction. 
Examination of the religious affiliation claimed by 
these men at time of admission showed considerable 
differences in the contributions of various faiths. 
Taking Church of England as 1, appropriate ratios 
and the probability value of the associated x?: 
Roman Catholics 1.250 (P < .001), Methodists 
1.386 (P < .001), Salvationists 2.843 (P < .02), 
Jews 5.338 (P < .001). It is suggested from these 
data that Catholics and Methodists have a very 
slightly greater tendency to neurosis than members 
of the Ehurch of England, that members of the 
Salvation Army have nearly 3 times and Jews over 
5 times as great a tendency in this direction. It is 
suggested that members of the Salvation Army being 
largely recruited from persons with a rather irregu- 
lar social record, a high incidence of neurosis might 
be expected, but this is not regarded as necessarily 
true. It is suggested that the Jews in England are a 
very pacific people, and even more than the average 
Englishman attached to the family circle and the 
society of coreligionists. The strain of Army life 
could very well have been for them a relatively 
greater strain.—W. L. Wilkins. 


814. Verser, Joe. This problem of neurosis. J. 
Ark. med. Soc., 1947, 44, 95-97.—The author sees 
contributing factors to today’s neuroses in parents, 
teachers, and physicians. Prevention of neuroses 
must start with making parents and teachers over 
into wholesome influences, and with orienting physi- 
cians psychiatrically. — F. C. Sumner. 

815. Walker, Charlotte F. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.) Hysteria in childhood; follow-up study. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 468-476.—Two 
cases of childhood hysteria and their treatment are 
discussed. Treatment of hysteria must consist of 
the prevention of establishment of a reaction pattern 
and the treatment of the hysterical syndrome as 
such. Follow-up studies of these 2 cases 12 and 4 
years after discharge from the hospital revealed 
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that both patients had made adequate adjustments 
and remained well. 16 references.—R. E. Perl. 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


816. Hayward, Emeline Place. Human emotions 
and their bearing on tuberculosis. Amer. J. occup. 
Ther., 1947, 1, 205-209.—The need for illness as an 
escape from severely frustrating circumstances is 
seen leading to change in the body's functions and 
to increase susceptibility to illness. A too exacting 
job situation which the individual's pride or finan- 
cial distress will not let him leave, an unbearable 
marital situation, a financial difficulty may produce 
a conflict which can be resolved by a strengthenin 
of the need for illness. As to the specific choice o 
illness which the person will develop, it can be said 
that a disease will tend to hit that part of the body 
or organic system with the lowest resistance. Every 
one has been infected with tuberculosis but not all 
by far have fallen ill with clinical tuberculosis. In 
the author’s opinion the ““X”’ factor in tuberculosis 
is the unconscious need to escape into illness. The 
emotional reactions of depression, anxiety or guilt, 
evidenced in patients receiving the diagnosis of 
tuberculosis for the first time, are to be understood 
only from a study of the patient's personality, his 
repeated frustrations, and his n for illness.— 
FP. C. Sumner. 


817. Portis, Sidmey A. The gastroenterological 
aspects of psychosomatic medicine. Rev. Gasiro- 
enterol., 1947, 14, 409-419.—The gastrointestinal 
tract is a fertile soil for psychosomatic disorders. 
Its profuse innervation, the ease of transmission of 
emotional stimuli from the hypothalamic region to 
the digestive organs, the important role of eating in 
the emotional household of the individual predispose 
this area for psychosomatic disorders. In the child 
feeding and love become inseparable. In disturb- 
ances of the stomach where there is absence of 
organic disease, one must search for possible altered 
function resulting from emotional stimuli reachin 
the stomach. The diagnosis nd management of 
these psychosomatic disorders are discussed.— F. C. 
Sumner. 


818. Stearns, Frederic R. (The Security Benefit 
Association, Topeka, Kans.) The influence of 
psychosomatic medicine on the problems of life 
insurance medicine. J. Insur. Med., 1946, 1, 7-13.— 
An extensive review is made of the literature point- 
ing to the role of the emotions in producing lowered 
resistance, gastro-intestinal, metabolic, endocrinal, 
cardiovascular, gynecological and other disorders. 
These psychosomatic findings are considered of 
significance for life insurance medicine in the follow- 
ing respects: (1) the possibility of emotional dis- 
turbances producing or aggravating existing somatic 
conditions to the point of influencing the mortality 
rate; (2) the probability of a wrong classification of 
complaints and symptoms; (3) the need for ques- 
tions on the medical examination blanks of Life 
Insurance Companies referring to the personality 
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make-up and the emotional reaction-type of the 
applicant.— F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstract 810. ] 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


819. Fairweather, D. S. (Stoke Park Colony, 
Bristol, Eng.) Psychiatric aspects of the post- 
encephalitic syndrome. J. ment. Sci., 1947, 93, 
201-—254.—Described are the symptoms and examin- 
ation results of 168 men and 107 women admitted to 
Rampton State Institution as post-encephalitic. 
Summary of case material shows that encephalitis 
produces severe mental retardation of intellectual 
development, that mental defectiveness may itself 
be a precursor of encephalitis, that it predisposes to 
marked mental deterioration in certain cases, but 
that in some cases recuperation is possible. Illus- 
trative of the last possibility is the case of a girl 
who developed encephalitis at age 18, whose mental 
age 5 years after a spell of very marked immorality 
was assessed at 12 years, but who was found at age 
28, with the same immorality symptoms, to have a 
mental age of 17 years 2 months. Discussed also 
are the psychopathic effects of the post-encephalitic 
state, neurotic symptoms following encephalitis, and 
the social background and adjustment of the en- 
cephalitic—W. L. Wilkins. 

820. McGovern, John, & Yannet, Herman. 
(Southbury (Conn.) Training Sch.) Asymmetric 
spastic infantile cerebral palsy. Amer. J. Dis. 
Child., 1947, 74, 121-129.—A group of 67 cases of 
infantile spastic cerebral palsy with asymmetric 
neurologic involvement and mental defect is re- 
viewed. The clinical data were analyzed to help 
evaluate the relative importance of various causal 
factors.— L. Long. 

821. Pedersen, A. Leth. (Fredericksberg Hosp., 
Copenhagen, Denmark.) A case of Gerstmann’s 
syndrome. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1946, 21, 643-654. 
—Report of a case of a man with a gunshot wound 
through both hemispheres who showed finger ag- 
nosia, right-left disorientation and agraphia. The 
localization of the symptoms is discussed and it is 
concluded that an occipital lesion was probably 
responsible.—A. L. Benton. 


822. Thompson, Lloyd J. (Wake Forest Coll., 
Winston-Salem, N. C) Special disabilities in 
children with organic brain pathology. N. C. med. 
J., 1947, 8, 224-228.—Among psychological sequelae 
of organic brain pathology in children special atten- 
tion is called to “organic drivenness” and “strepho- 
symbolia.”” The former, apparently determined b 

brain stem disorder, is characterized by a hig 

degree of general hyperkinesis with either chorei- 
form or tic-like movements in face, trunk and ex- 
tremities, by almost complete inability to maintain 
quite attitudes, by abruptness and clumsiness in 
performance of even the simplest movements and by 
an explosive motor release of all voluntarily in- 
hibited activity. The latter, ‘‘strephosymbolia,” is 
seen in children who have varying degrees of diffi- 
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culty in reading, writing, and speaking somehow 
related to lack of definitely established cerebral 

dominance. Case histories are presented. No 
attempt is made to localize specifically the pathology 
for these psychological sequelae.— F. C. 
umner. 


[See also abstracts 726, 796. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


823. — Leonard. Individual Psychology 
and pe dagogy- Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1947, 6, 48-50. 

a Alfred dler’s saying, ‘anybody can learn any- 
thing,’ is the new guiding principle in pedagogy.””— 
L. J. Stone. 

824. Doll, Edgar A. (Training School, Vineland, 
N. J.) The maturational basis of education. Criancga 
portug., 1945-46, 5, 195-209.—The history of educa- 
tion reveals a long standing conflict between formal- 
ism and naturalism, both philosophies claiming to be 
scientific, the former emphasizes principles and con- 
trol, the latter growth and development. The former 
system is logical, the latter genetic. The former is 
traceable to the influence of church and state with 
political-economic ramifications; the latter is usually 
a reform movement. Education is at its best when 
it capitalizes the psychological moments for learning 
as evidenced in the natural processes of individual 
maturation. The Vineland Social Maturity Scale 
is described and the protocol reproduced. French 
summary.—R. J. Corsini. 

825. Fernandini, Carlos Cueto, & Landeo, Luis. 
(Instituto Psicopedagégico Nacional, Lima, Peru.) 
El ausentismo escolar en el ciudad de Lima. (Ab- 
sence from school in the city of Lima.) Bol. Inst. 
psicopedag. nac., Lima, 1947, 6, 5-55.—The statistics 
on absence are broken down by year, grade, sex, 
and reason given. Provision of transporation, use 
of trained sccial workers to study the family situa- 
tion of each child, and curriculum revision to meet 
the needs of the pupils are recommended to increase 
attendance.—A. Gladstone. 


826. Giles, H. H. (New York U.) Basic pur- 
poses and problems in evaluation of intercultural 
education. J. educ. Sociol., 1947, 21, 12-18.— 
Intercultural education means education for demo- 
cratic living. Four goals are embraced. The first 
is research. Two major research needs pertain to the 
dynamics and nature of individual growth and of 
group processes. The second is interpretation, the 
synthesizing and publicizing of results. The third 
is application; it involves establishing a common 
definition of the democratic aim and then the im- 
plementing of the aim. The fourth is professionaliza- 
tion.—H. A. Gibbard. 

827. Meredith, Dorothy, & Burr, Elbert W. 
(Laboratory Sch., U. Chicago, Ill.) Some problems of 
evaluation in intergroup education. J. educ. Sociol., 
1947, 21, 43-52.—This is an account of work on 
intergroup relations in tenth-grade social studies 
classes at the University of Chicago Laboratory 
School. Purposes include generalizations students 
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should understand as a basis for action, e.g. there 
are no inborn emotional or intellectual differences 
among races, and desirable action rules, e.g. respect 
the beliefs of others. These purposes were imple- 
mented in a variety of ways. Evaluation techniques 
included measuring factual information, situation- 
response techniques, attitude and social distance 
scales, word reaction inventories, and case study 
and anecdotal records. Problems in evaluation are 
examined.—H. A. Gibbard. 


828. Raths, Louis. (New York U.) Evaluation 
in programs of intercultural education. J. educ. 
Soctol., 1947, 21, 25-30.—Tensions between indi- 
viduals or groups are approached by 3 hypotheses. 
First, is that economic insecurity is a basic cause of 
discrimination and exploitation. Second is that 
frustration of such individual needs as love, recog- 
nition of achievement, etc., result in one or more of 
aggressive behavior, submissiveness, or withdrawal. 
The best evaluative procedure in intercultural 
education is the examination of job discrimination, 
restrictions in property sales or college admissions, 
intermarriages, and the like. The third hypothesis 
is that our prejudices were learned as children and 
are preserved unless we are motivated to an examina- 
tion of them. Clarification of one’s own beliefs 
involves a scrutiny of the grounds that support them, 
and of their consequences.—H. A. Gibbard. 


[See also abstracts 548, 553, 666, 671. ] 


ScHooL LEARNING 


829. Berens, Conrad, (Columbia U., New York.) 
& Enos, Marjorie. Ocular factors on reading dis- 
abilities. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 397-403. 
—Six patients whose reading disability was asso- 
ciated with varying ocular lesions have been dis- 
cussed. Although eye conditions are not usually 
the primary cause of reading disability, complete 
opthalmological examination is imperative when the 
patient is not making satisfactory progzess in read- 
ing.—R. E. Perl. 


830. Davis, Robert A., & Rood, Edward J. 
(U. Colorado, Boulder.) Remembering and forget- 
ing arithmetical abilities. J. educ. Psychol., 1947, 
38, 216-222.—Tests and repeated retests in 7th and 
8th grade pupils in arithmetic problems showed that 
material learned well enough to produce a correct 
response on one occasion may be inadequate on 
retest. Recovery, or remembering, may occur, 
however, and is more likely after one failure than 
after 2 or more. The findings emphasize the need 
for the overlearning of basic skills and of integration 
between courses at various grade levels so that con- 
tinued exercise may revive and strengthen processes 
previously learned.— EZ. B. Mallory. 


831. Donahue, Ellen K. (Ethical Culture Schools, 
New York.) Reading disabilities. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 393-396.—A few examples 
of individual problems in reading are presented and 
a plea is made to psychiatrists to insist that schools 
identify early those children likely to fail in reading 
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from any cause, provide them with programs suited 
to their needs, and trained teachers to carry out the 
programs.—R. E, Perl. 

832. Dunkel, Harold B. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The 
effect of personality on language achievement. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1947, 38, 177-182.—The discrepan- 
cies between scores on language ability tests and 
language grades may be due in part to personality 
characteristics of the individual pupils. The group 
Rorschach records of Latin students were analyzed 
in an effort to discover which responses may be 
characteristic of those whose work is better or worse 
than their aptitude score prognoses. No uniform 
pattern was identified, but several Rorschach sub- 
groups were found among those whose achievement 
differed from the expected level—EZ. B. Mallory. 

833. Gates, Arthur I. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U.) Pedagogic concepts. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1947, 17, 391-392.—A few of the most probable 
causes of reading disability are discussed and the 
need for a broad and rich remedial program is em- 
phasized.— R. E. Perl. 

834. Hosler, R. J. Aptitude testing in shorthand. 
J. Bus. Educ., 1947, 22, 25.—75 beginning high- 
school shorthand students were given the Turse 
Shorthand Aptitude Test, the ERC Stenographic 
Aptitude Test, and the Henmon-Nelson Test of 
Mental Ability. Measures of shorthand achieve- 
ment, after two years of instruction, were obtained 
for 41 students. The 2 aptitude tests correlated .79 
with each other and .64 and .65 with Henmon-Nelson 
1Q’s. Correlations between aptitude test scores 
obtained at the beginning of the study and ability 
to take dictation and transcribe shorthand 2 years 
later ranged from .59 to .65. The correlation be- 
tween Henmon-Nelson IQ and shorthand achieve- 
ment was .50.—A. F. de Groat. 

835. Lawshe, C. H., Jr.. & Dawson, Robert I. 
(Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Lecture demonstra- 
tion: 2. a procedure for demonstrating the secondary 
laws of association. J. educ. Psychol., 1947, 38, 
248-250.—The laws of recency, primacy, frequency 
and intensity can be demonstrated by reading a list 
of 20 words to a class and asking for immediate 
written recall. A show of hands can be used to 
indicate the number of students recalling each word, 
and will illustrate the facilitated memory for words 
advantageously placed, repeated or emphasized. 
A lantern-slide graph of the results of previous similar 
demonstrations can then be shown and profitably 
discussed (see 19: 1650).—E£. B. Mallory. 

836. Malter, Morton. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The 
ability of children to read cross-sections. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1947, 38, 157-166.—A short test in reading 
cross-sections, requiring identification of the cross- 
sections representing particular cuts indicated on 
the drawings of objects, was given to 358 children 
in grades 1V through VIII. fn 62% of the cases, 
the scores were better than could be accounted for 
by chance alone, but only 8.4% gave entirely cor- 
rect answers. It appears that most school children 
are unable to read satisfactorily the cross-sections 


that appear in their reading materials. Improved 
scores were made in a subsequent test by children 
who had received instruction in identifying and 
interpreting cross-sections. The author concludes 
that there is need for such training if cross-sections 
are to be used as illustrative material —Z. B. 
Mallory. 

837. Owens, Cullen Bryant. A survey of social 
psychology as bearing on the teaching of public 
speaking. In Cornell University, Abstracts of theses 
. . » 1946. Ithaca, N. Y., 1947. 38-41p.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis. 

838. Turnbull, William W. Effect of sequence of 
topics in physics courses on scores in the April 
physics test. Coll. Bd Rev., 1947, 1, No. 1, 10-11.— 

ummary of a study indicating that the sequence 
of studies has no effect on Physics achievement 
test given in April of the school year.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

[See also abstracts 683, 857. ] 


InTEREstTs, AttiTupEs & Hasits 


839. Baumgarten-Tramer, Franziska. (U. Berne, 
Switzerland.) Zur Frage der psychischen Gesch- 
lechtsunterschiede bei Schulkindern. (On the ques- 
tion of psychic sex differences in school children.) 
Crianca portug., 1945-46, 5, 261-269.—M. Tramer’s 
Katalogtest, which consists of 430 book titles, was 
given to groups of primary and secondary school 
children. The titles are in 20 subject areas. When 
children were asked to pick 10 titles that interested 
them, boys tended to have narrower interests than 
girls. Adventure titles were best liked by the boys, 
accounting for 40.1% of their choices, while girls 
preferred the areas consisting of familiar stories, 
biographies, and stories of destiny, which accounted 
for 52.8% of their choices. Boys have a centrifugal 
interest, while girls have a centripetal one. Sex 
differences were greater in the primary than in the 
secondary grades. Psychic sex differences are largely 
due to social forces. French summary.—R. J. 
Corsini. 

840. Edgerton, Harold A. (Ohio State Uz, 
Columbus.), & Britt, Steuart Henderson. (McCann- 
Erickson, New York). Technical aspects of the 
Fourth Annual Science Talent Search. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1947, 7, 3-21.—Data are reported 
on several aspects of the selection procedures used in 
the Fourth Annual Science Talent Search, including 
reliability, sex differences, and relationships between 
the selectors and the criterion.—S. Wapner. 

841. McKinney, Fred. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
Case history norms of unselected students and 
students with emotional problems. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1947, 11, 258-269.—Responses to the 
various items on a pre-interview blank made by 210 
college students with emotional problems and 208 
unselected students are compared. Similarities and 
differences between the 2 groups are discussed. The 
unselected group is much more socially oriented, 
gives more significant signs of positive emotional 
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expression or happiness, gives greater evidence of 
being objective and realistic, shows more evidence 
for personality integration, and has more enduring 
and substantial motivations.—S. G. Dulsky. 


. 842. Reilly, Jean Waid, & Robinson, Francis P. 

(Ohio State U., Columbus.) Studies of popularity 
in college: I. Can popularity of freshmen be pre- 
dicted? Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1947, 7, 67-72.— 
Popularity scores were obtained by means of a 
sociometric test. Academic census data such as 
number of children in the family, their C.A., and 
number of activities in high school were obtained 
from entrance records. The relationship of each of 
these sets of data to popularity was analyzed by 
comparing average scores on entrance variable of 
the most popular third with the least popular third, 
or by comparing the average popularity score of 
groups answering oppositely on a background ques- 
tion. Intelligence, children in family, high school 
activities, offices in high school, high school honors, 
attendance at college by parent, profession of father, 
religious afhliation, size of girl’s home town were not 
significantly related to college popularity. Chrono- 
logical age and loss of one or both parents were 
related to popularity.—S. Wapner. 


843. Stright, I. L. (Northern Michigan Coll. 
Education, Marquette.) Some factors affecting 
college success. J. educ. Psychol., 1947, 38, 232-240. 
—Grade index, and test measures of general culture 
and English were used as criteria, and the tetra- 
choric correlations between these and various types 
of activities and affiliations were calculated. For 
men, fraternity membership showed a slight negative 
correlation with all the criteria; whereas for women 
sorority membership showed significant positive 
correlation. Other factors studied were participa- 
tion in campus organizations, extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, office holding in organizations, job employ- 
ment, church activities, the number of laboratory 
courses taken, and time spent on examination prepa- 
ration.— F, B, Mallory. 


[See also abstract 625. ] 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


844. Briggs, Leslie J. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Intensive classes for superior students. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1947, 38, 207-215.—Seminars meeting for 
one 2-hour period a week were offered instead of the 
regular 5 single periods per week to a smal! number 
of superior students in a course in educational 
psychology. The accelerating group surpassed the 
regular class in objective tests, and surpassed also 
a control group of regular students matched with 
them for intelligence. The plan of longer but fewer 
class meetings, with increased assigned reading, is a 
profitable method of acceleration in the case of 
selected superior individuals.—E£. B. Mallory. 


845. Davis, Orin W. (Ohio Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Division, Columbus, O.) Post school adjust- 
ment of the physically handicapped. J. Rehabilit., 
1947, 13 (5), 19-21.—Several distinct services that 


schools can give physically handicapped students in 
ee them for post school. adjustment are 
described.— L. Long. 


846. Harms, Ernest. The guidance of the superior 
child and the prodigy. In Harms, E., Handbook of 
child guidance, (see 22: 741), 112-132.—The writer 
reviews the historical treatment of genius and 
superior abilities, noting the disparity between 
interest in the problem and scientific study given it. 
He discusses the relation between emotions and 
creativity in art production, the interrelationship 
between fundamental dispositions and guidance 
problems of the bright child, the gifted child, and 
the prodigy. Intelligence tests lose their practical 
significance in an understanding of gifted children 
whose development is always one-sided. Genius 
is always individual and unique, and ‘“‘any guidance 
of a prodigy means the creating of a special environ- 
ment:in which sound growth is possible.”’ 
genius without necessary educational and social 
training is in danger of becoming neurotic, and even 
mentally sick.”—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


847. Bassett, Clara. The school training and 
child guidance tasks. In Harms, E., Handbook of 
child guidance, (see 22: 741), 438-468.—“A very 
great influence on the development of the guidance 
movement has been the rapidly accumulating 
scientific knowledge of the individual differences 
which exist between one human being and another.” 
The following topics are discussed: guidance in 
pre-school, kindergarten and primary grades; phys- 
ical health; mental and educational abilities and 
achievement; records, reports and promotions; 
departments of school attendance; the visiting 
teacher; child guidance clinics; articulation and 
orientation; extra-curricular activities; personal guid- 
ance in elementary schools; guidance in second- 
ary schools; guidance in institutions for higher 
education; problems of administration; teacher 
training institutions.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


848. Burke, Henry R. Personality traits of suc- 
cessful minor seminarians. Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1947. vii, 
65 p.—Various personality tests of the non-projec- 
tive type, a faculty rating scale, and an original 

uestionnaire to assist in evaluating the religious and 
disciplinary home environment were administered 
to 190 grade IX and 90 grade XII pupils. The rating 
scale was fairly valid and useful in measuring general 
“moral” fitness to go on for the priesthood. The 
questionnaire developed is demonstrated as valid 
and reliable for group differences but needs refine- 
ment for individual application. Interest inventories 
and personality tests of the usual sort of pencil and 
paper variety are of only negative value—as in 
counseling a boy who is leaving the seminary as 
to what educational course he might pursue. Mean 
1Q’s of successful minor seminary pupils were 117 
(712.0). Factor analysis of the intercorrelations of 
the scores on the rating scale showed 3 factors, 
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identified as ‘inner strength and goodness of charac- 
ter,"’ “external conformity and agreeableness,”” and 
“vigor of the personality.” A super-G factor is 
called ‘general ‘moral’ fitness to go on for the priest- 
hood." Implications for the counseling program 
are made.—W. L. Wilkins. 


849. Chambers, M. M. City and rural guideance. 
In Harms, E., Handbook of child guidance, (see 22: 
741), 427-437.—A comparison of the conditions of 
living in town and country is followed by a discus- 
sion of city-ward migration and its implications. 
Guidance for rural citizenship in the future requires 
modification of the exclusive emphasis on agricul- 
tural projects, less stress on individual competition 
which retards the growth of the spirit of cooperation. 
False occupational antagonisms should be avoided. 
“One of the chief lacks in American rural education, 
viewed nationally, is the general absence of any 
effective organization to stimulate and supervise 
vocational and social guidance in individual schools.” 
Local school districts should be reorganized and 
appropriate information, released by responsible 
social agencies of human accounting about the 
possibilities of advancement in towns and cities, 
should be available to all rural youth—-P. S. de 
Q. Cabot. 

850. Erickson, Clifford E. Guidance in second- 
ary schools. In Harms, E., Handbook of child 
guidance, (see 22: 741), 94-111.—Historically, the 
guidance movement has passed through the curative 
and preventive phases to the current productive 
or purposive period. Orientation in the secondary 
school includes counselor visits to the elementary 
schools, the fullest use of freshman day, and planned 
orientation classes. counselor’s information 
about pupils should refer to home and parental 
influence, community interests and experiences, 
educational development, health, social develop- 
ment, emotional maturity, personal ambitions and 
plans, interests, aptitudes and abilities, adjustment 
patterns, test performance, free reading interests, 
and other significant experiences. Sources of infor- 
mation include records and reports, interviews, 
tests, information blanks, home visits, and confer- 
ences with staff members and the individual's 
friends. Close cooperation between home and 
school, the part played by classroom teachers, and 
an emphasis upon greater vocational maturity are 
important aspects of a guidance program. Although 
no completely objective techniques are available, 
it is still possible to evaluate the effectiveness of 
guidance.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


851. Mueller, Kate Hevner. [Chm.] (Indiana 
U., Bloomington.) Counseling for mental health. 
Amer. Coun. Educ. Stud., 1947, 11, Ser. 6, No. 8. 
vi, 64 p.—A committee composed of Kate Hevner 
Mueller, Theophile Raphael, Fred McKinney, 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, and Lillian Cottrell prepared 
this report for the Committee on Student Personnel 
Work of the A.C.E. The authors outline in this 
booklet the role and function of various agencies in 
the modern university geared to the general de- 


velopment of the emotional maturity in its students. 
—L. Long. 

852. Traxler, Arthur E. How to use cumulative 
records. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1947. 40 p.—Describes the lastest revision of the . 
cumulative record for use by junior and senior high 
schools. Present form is adapted, however, for use 
in elementary schools or at college level. Areas 
covered are: (1) home and social background; (2) 
summary of record in schools previously attended; 
(3) school history and record of class work; (4) 
mental ability or academic aptitude; (5) achieve- 
ment and growth in different fields of study; (6) 
health and physical development; (7) extra-curricu- 
lum activities; (8) work and other out-of-school 
experiences; (9) special aptitudes; (10) educational 
and vocational interests; (11) personal character- 
istics or behavior description; and (12) plans for 
the future. Uses of the cumulative record are 
presented. Methods of completing records and 
installing in school systems are described. Sample 
completed record is included. 41 references.— 
B. Sless. 

853. Waring, Ethel B. Guidance of the ele- 
mentary school age. In Harms, E., Handbook of 
child guidance, (see 22: 741), 50-67.—Four key 
principles of guidance influencing child relation- 
ships center around the development of values, 
respect and self confidence, reliance upon others 
when needed, and the recognition of achievement. 
Basic guidance rests on affectionate security which 
has its foundations in the home. The school must 
recognize each child’s psychological limits which 
largely determine the extent and direction of guid- 
ance. A child’s mastery over his environment 
develops most surely on the basis of his ‘‘freedom 
to choose within limits the behavior for which one 
assumes the consequences” especially nurtured in a 
democratic society—either in the home or a school.— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


[See also abstracts 652, 673, 737, 763. ] 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


854. Blumenfeld, Walter. (Instituto Psicopedogé- 
gico Nacional, Lima, Peru.) Nota sobre la relacién 
entre la habilidad mental y la edad cronolégica de 
los jovenes egresados de los colegios. (A note on 
the relation between mental ability and chrono- 
logical age of secondary school graduates.) Bol. 
Inst. psicopedag. nac., Lima, 1947, 6, 72—76.—Test 
results for 1716 students entering the University of 
Lima are presented to support Pressey’s findin 
(20: 4348) that age of graduation is inversely related 
to intelligence.—A. Gladstone. 


855. Callis, Robert, & Wrenn, C. Gilbert. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) The GED Tests as pre- 
dictors of scholastic success. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1947, 7, 93-100.—The following tentative 
results are presented: “1. The total GED Tests 
score is better than any of the individual GED 
Tests as a predictor of scholastic success for the 
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sample used. 2. The GED Test II (Social Science) 
is the best individual GED Test as a predictor of 
scholastic success for the sample used. 3. Of the 
measures studied and reported to this time, the 
total GED Tests score shows promise of being one 
of the best single predictors of scholastic success.””-— 
S. Wapner. 

856. Durost, Walter N. (World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y.) What constitutes a minimal school 
testing program. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1947, 7, 
45-60.—The nature and uses of a minimal school 
testing program are discussed. Such topics are 
considered as: the role of intelligence testing; limita- 
tions of the group test of mental ability; the role 
of achievement tests; the mechanics of the testing 
program; and the optimum program.—S. Wapner. 

857. Dyer, Henry S. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Validity of C.E.E.B. Placement Test in 
French. Coll. Bd Rev., 1947, 1, No. 1, 1; 12-15.— 
73 Harvard and Radcliffe students enrolled in fourth 
term French were given the French placement test 
in order to compare test scores with class grades. 
The correlation between the two measures was .83. 
Established criteria for meeting the language re- 
quirement were a C in the course in question, or a 
score of 594 on this test. Score comparisons indi- 
cated that the accepted critical score of 594 was 
more difficult than an achievement of a C in the 
course. Data are given for the adjustment of a 
cutting score on the test in terms of university 
policy.—C. M. Louttit. 

858. Horrocks, John E. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus), & Troyer, Maurice E. (Syracuse U., Syracuse, 
N. Y.) Case study tests of ability to use knowledge 
of human growth and development. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1947, 7, 23-36.—The construction of three 
standardized case-study tests designed to determine 
the extent to which students could use knowledge 
of human growth and development in making diag- 
noses and choosing remedial procedures is dis- 
cussed.——S. Wapner: 

859. Simpson, Ray H. (U. Alabama, Tuscaloosa.) 
The critical interpretation of test results in a school 
system. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1947, 7, 61-66.— 
Some questions are raised concerning the interpreta- 
tion of test results in a school system. Examples of 
these questions follow: “‘Are test results in certain 
learnings being achieved at the expense of other 
equally important learnings?’”’ ‘“‘How many years 
has the test or another form of it been given in the 
school?”’—.S. Wapner. 

860. Taba, Hilda. (American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.) What is evaluation up to 
and up against in intergroup education? J. educ. 
Sociol., 1947, 21, 19-24.—Evaluation involves, first, 
the determining of goals, second, methods for secur- 
ing evidence appropriate to the objectives, and third, 
interpretation. There is uncertainty about goals 
in intergroup education and about techniques ap- 
propriate to their evaluation. An individual may 
at first passively adopt some belief, then think 
through situations in terms of this belief, then later 
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change his overt behavior. Thus evaluation is com- 
plicated. The need is to appraise shifts in attitudes 
and conduct, not record changes in educational 
procedures. While there is pressure to produce more 
specific test instruments, the real need is for greater 
clarification of goals, a better understanding of the 
publics addressed, and more understanding of the 
critical factors in changing human attitudes.—H. A. 
Gibbard. 


861. Thorndike, Robert L. (Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., New York.) The prediction of intelli- 
gence at college entrance from earlier test. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1947, 38, 129-148.—Correlations were 
found between scores of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board Scholastic Aptitude Test and the 
scores of intelligence tests given previously to the 
same individuals. The group studied numbered 
about 600, including all, out of an initial group of 
10,000, for whom sufficiently complete records could 
be found. Fifty schools cooperated in supplying 
record data. Prediction of terminal SAT score is 
about equally accurate for 2, 4, 6 or even 8 years 
prior to college entrance. Tests given more than 8 
years earlier showed definitely lower correlation 
(around .40) with the terminal test, possibly because 
of the different and relatively less verbal nature of 
tests, such as the Stanford Binet, for younger chil- 
dren.—E. B. Mallory. 


[See also abstracts 521, 539, 622, 623. ] 
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862. Cook, Lloyd Allen. (American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C.) The frame of refer- 
ence in the college study. J. educ. Sociol., 1947, 21, 
31-42.—This is an analysis of the ‘‘College Study” 
being done under the auspices of the Council on 
Cooperation in Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education. The study aims ‘to affect 
changes in the behavior of prospective teachers;” it 
works in the field of intergroup relations. 20 col- 
leges are participating. Their specific programs 
differ in conception and scope. 3 kinds of data in 
the college reports are experimental studies, fact- 
finding studies, and data on teacher self-education. 
Group process education involves playing partici- 
pant observer and group manager roles. Basic ques- 
tions in the frame of reference of the project are: 
what should teachers be taught about intergroup 
matters, and how to meet the problem of undemo- 
cratic local power systems.—H. A. Gibbard. 


863. Seidler, Regine. Alfred Adler and the teach- 
ers. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1947, 6, 51-53.—‘‘Those 
teachers who came under Adler’s influence could not 
escape the logic of his theory, the fascination of being 
able to help children to solve their problems.”— 
L. J. Stone. 


864. Zweibel, A. D. Re-educa parents and 
teachers. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1947, 6, 54-57.— 
Parents and teachers must be trained on the basis 
of Adler’s teachings.— L. J. Stone. 
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PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


865. Ayers, Arthur W. Research needed in 
personnel administration. Personnel J., 1947, 26, 
127-129.—A plea is made for more research in the 
personnel field to replace the opinions of “experts” 
who have not tested their theories.—M. B. Mitchell. 


866. Davis, Keith. (U. Texas, Austin.) A se- 
lected and annotated bibliography of recent litera- 
ture on personnel administration and industrial 
relations. U. Tex. Bur. Bus. Res., Bibl. No. 1, 1947, 
20 p. (mimeo.).—This list of works published mainly 
during the past 10 years in the broad area of person- 
nel administration is arranged under 15 subject 
headings. Each entry is briefly annotated. There 
are also lists of periodicals, of industrial relation 
services, and of research and professional organiza- 
tions in this field—C. M. Louttit. 


867. Lawshe, C. H., Jr.. & McCormick, E. J. 
(Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) What do you buy with 
the wage or salary dollar. Personnel, 1947, 24, 
102—106.—It is suggested that in typical job evalua- 
tion plans specific clusters of items are in effect 
measuring the same basic job element. The various 
studies leading to this conclusion are discussed, with 
bibliographic references provided. Further experi- 
ments are presented indicating that abbreviated 
scales consistently achieve point values or wage 
rates that closely approximate the actual values or 
wages resulting from longer scales. It is stated 
that while there is insufficient basis for a wholesale 
overhaul of existing job evaluation plans, the need 
for additional thought and research is established.— 
M. Siegel. 


[See also abstracts 698, 803, 883. ] 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


868. Cardall, Alfred J. Employee performance 
rating. Personnel J., 1947, 26, 130-135.—Per- 
formance rating is considered a better term than 
merit rating. It is most useful for setting fair pay 
and for finding suitable personnel for upgrading and 
promotion. Management must know what it 
expects from its employees so that observable, 
measurable factors can be selected for rating. They 
should include only factors not otherwise known. 
Rating forms must be tailor made. Ratings should 
be made by 2 or more supervisors and centralized 
personnel.— M. B. Mitchell. 


869. Ferguson, Leonard W. (Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York.) The development of 
a method of appraisal. Personnel, 1947, 24, 127-136. 
—A large company’s development of an employee 
merit-rating system is described which is especially 
designed to measure the factors having a direct 
bearing on the success or failure of a group of workers 
on identical jobs. The methods used to identify the 
pertinent rating factors are presented, as well as the 
experiments by which the final rating form was 
validated. It is suggested that this appraisal method 


should be useful as a basis of promotions, salary 
reviews, and individual training.—M. Siegel. 

870. Gerdel, J. K. The skill file. Personnel J., 
1947, 26, 150-156.—In large organizations, em- 
ployees’ and applicants’ skills can be coded on punch 
cards so that the best qualified person, among those 
available, can be analy found when a vacancy 
occurs. In smaller organizations, cards can be 
marked with various colored tabs to serve the same 
purpose. In either case, cards should be kept up-to- 
date by recording newly acquired skills and the 
results of merit ratings.—M. B. Mitchell. 


871. Guilford, J. P. (U. Southern California, Los 
Angeles.) The discovery of aptitude and achieve- 
ment variables. Science, 1947, 106, 279-282.— 
Factor analyses of aptitude tests designed to select 
AAF personnel reveal 27 possible factors. Five 
factors previously found and described by Thurstone 
(verbal, numerical, perceptual speed, associative 
memory and general reasoning) as well as 7 addi- 
tional ones (spatial relations, visualization, me- 
chanical experience, length estimation, visual mem- 
ory, judgment and psychomotor coordination) were 
found. The author considers the remaining 15 
factors (including such traits as psychomotor pre- 
cision, mental set, reasoning II and reasoning III, 
pilot interest, planning, carefulness, etc.) as sug- 
gestive of worth while hypotheses. The significance 
of these results in revealing the limitations of the 
conventional intelligence test and the importance of 
the results for educational and vocational guidance 
are briefly indicated.— F. A. Mote. 

872. MacCullough, Allison V. (Vick Chemical 
Co., New York.) Periodic review of management 
personnel. Personnel, 1947, 24, 140-149.—An 
evaluation program is described which embraces the 
entire management team from the top executive 
level to the first-line supervisor. The Guide Sheet for 
the method, known as The Periodic Review of 
Management Personnel, is reproduced in part. 
Attempting to meet the need of every company to 
take stock of its executive and supervisory assets 
periodically, this program utilizes a method of 
group review followed by post-rating conferences, 
and aims at providing management with a reliable 
over-all inventory of its human assets.— M. Siegel. 


873. Mandell, Milton M. (U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C.) Facts and fallacies 
in personnel testing. Personnel, 1947, 24, 112-115.— 
Ten popular misconceptions about employee testing 
are examined and discussed. It is emphasized that 
caution and wistom are necessary in making de- 
cisions on selection methods to be utilized, since 
individuals with superficial knowledge of test pro- 
cedures usually cannot recognize the pitfalls of which 
the test technician is well aware—M. Siegel. 

874. Pratt, Carroll C. (U. Amkara, Turkey.) 
Amerika Ordusunda Zihni Testler. (Mental Tests 
in the American Army.) Tarth-Cografya, 1947, 4, 
597-618.— Discussing the development of the psy- 
chological testing program in the U. S. Army, the 
author stresses particularly the Army Alpha Test 
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as the prime contribution to this field in World War 
I and the much larger variety of such tests developed 
during World War II. The use of the more special- 
ized aptitude tests for selecting men for assignment 
to special services such as gunnery, radio, and radar, 
is emphasized as the modern contribution of psychol- 
ogy to the Army. Additional contributions include 
improved training programs, improved distribution 
of | prem in the Army according to capacities 
and special skills and the recognition that such 
qualities are not distributed by race, color or creed 
but rather in terms of heredity and environmental 
opportunity. —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


875. Putney, Richard W. Validity of the place- 
ment interview. Personnel J., 1947, 26, 144-145.— 
At the Aircraft Warning Unit Training Center at 
Drew Field, Florida, about one fourth of the men 
assigned to school were being chosen at random to 
fill quotas. Therefore, a 4 week study was made to 
compare the success of these men with those se- 
lected by the classification interviewers. It was 
found that only 29% of those selected at random 
completed the course, while 84% of those selected 
by interview completed the courses successfully.— 
M. B. Mitchell. 


876. Steinmetz, Harry C. (San Diego State Coll., 
Calif.) Selecting personnel workers. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1947, 7, 37-43.—Four criteria of objective 
evidences of personnel abilities are discussed. These 
criteria are: (1) record of having adjusted others; 
(2) good standing among associates; (3) useful 
knowledge for the position; (4) insight in terms of 
prediction.—S. Wapner. 


877. Stuit, Dewey B. [Ed.] Personnel re- 
search and test development in the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1947. xxiv, 513 p. $7.50.— 
This volume reports in detail the research carried on 
during the war by the staff of the Test and Research 
Section of the Training Division, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel in cooperation with the N.D.R.C. project 
N-106 and the College Entrance Examination Board. 
It is an integrated report of extensive research in 
which the several chapters have been written by 
different members of the staff. The subjects covered 
and the authors are indicated in the following. 
Part 1 describes, with an historical orientation, the 
selection, classification, and training programs. The 
specific subjects are the history and statement of the 
scope of the Personnel Research Program (Ray N. 
Faulkner and Helen R. Haggerty); selection and 
classification of officer personnel (John H. Cornehl- 
sen) and of enlisted personnel (Charles E. Odell); 
and the programs of training for officer personnel 
(Eugene D. Carstater) and of enlisted personnel 
(Howard T. Batchelder). In Part II, the construc- 
tion, standardization, and use of the tests devised 
are described. These include the basic test for 
enlisted personnel (Guy L. Bond and Joseph Miller) ; 
the basic tests for officer personnel (Joseph Miller 
and William A. Owens); special aptitude tests 
(Dewey B. Stuit and Daniel D. Feder); and meas- 


ures of personal adjustment (Milton Wexler). The 
basic test batteries for enlisted personnel included 
a general classification test, tests of reading, arith- 
metical reasoning, mechanical aptitude and me- 
chanical knowledge for both mechanical and elec- 
trical material. For officer personnel there was 
both an officer qualification test including mechan- 
ical comprehension and arithmetic reasoning, and 
an officer classification test which included verbal, 
mechanical, mathematical, and spatial material. 
The former was used in officer selection centers and 
the latter was used in officer training schools. Among 
the aptitude tests specially devised, which were 
widely used, are included one for combat information 
center aptitude, one for pre-radar officer aptitude, 
one for radio technician, and a radio code test. 
Certain other special aptitude tests were devised but 
were not widely used. Measures of personal adjust- 
ment were undertaken rather late in the war and the 
field was just being explored at the war’s end. 
However, experience was gained in terms of ques- 
tionnaires and other methods of selecting or detect- 
ing neurotics or other persons of unstable personality. 
In Part III the efficiency of the test batteries and 
special aptitude tests in predicting success in train- 
ing are discussed. Detailed data in the following 
four categories are presented: Primary officer train- 
ing (Herbert S. Conrad and Gerald V. Lannholm); 
in advanced officer training (James W. Maucker); 
in elementary schools for enlisted personnel (Royal 
F. Bloom and Everett G. Brundage); and in ad- 
vanced enlisted schools (James F. Curtis). Part IV 
is devoted to the work of constructing and using 
measures of achievement for various service schools. 
The general program and the value of achievement 
testing is discussed by David G. Ryans. Achieve- 
ment examination in special types of training con- 
sidered are for elementary enlisted schools (Ruther- 
ford B. Porter and Charles M. Harsh); for officers 
schools (Eugene D. Carstater); in radio technician 
training program (Daniel D. Feder and William R. 
Lawrence); and achievement for advancement in 
rating examinations (Ruth M. Cruikshank and 
Wesley C. Darling). In the last major division, 
Part V, are discussed investigations concerned with 
follow-up studies of training and classification be- 
yond those of the training schools. The problems 
involved in establishing adequate operational cri- 
terion measures is discussed by Harold P. Bechtoldt. 
The same author, together with James W. Maucker, 
and Dewey B. Stuit describe a program of evaluating 
shipboard performance of enlisted personnel. In 
the limited time that these studies were carried on 
it was felt that an order of merit ranking by chief 
petty officers who knew the men and who had had a 
brief training in the procedure was the most ade- 
quate criterion measure discovered. Asan additional 
measure for evaluating programs of training C. 
Robert Pace describes opinion surveys made among 
enlisted personnel to discover their attitudes toward, 
(1) the school training in the various specialty 
ratings and, (2) their attitudes toward the non- 
technical training programs of the Armed Forces 
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Institute. In a final chapter Norman Frederiksen, 
Eugene D. Carstater, and Dewey B. Stuit discuss 
problems that remain for further study and suggest 
values that such studies might have for future 
personnel operations of the Navy. In appendices 
are given a full list of the personnel who were at- 
tached to the Test and Research Section and to the 
N.D.R.C. research project; a list of all tests devised 
and used by the Section; a list of research topics 
worked on in this total program; sample test ma- 
terial for certain selected tests; and several short 
sections discussing certain statistical methods.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

878. Wood, Wendell F. Reading the employ- 
ment questionnaire. Personnel, 1947, 24, 123-126.— 
A simple mechanical device is described which is 
designed to assist the employment interviewer in 
comparing an applicant’s background and abilities 
with job specifications. By quickly bringing these 
essential factors into relief, it is felt that preliminary 
screening becomes more rapid and final selection 
more objective.—M. Siegel. 


[See also abstract 834. ] 


LaBOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


879. Adriance, E. H., & Beck, B. E. (Eli Lilly 
& Co., Indianapolis, Ind.) Decentralizing the staff 

rsonnel function. Personnel, 1947, 24, 116-122.— 

hysical expansion of a company’s plant and person- 
nel is rarely matched by corresponding development 
of its human relations. As the lines of communica- 
tion between employees and management lengthen, 
an ever-increasing formality becomes necessary to 
hold them together. In this article, a company 
human relations program is described which at- 
tempts to find a way to preserve the informality and 
community of interest that exist in small companies 
but are usually dispelled by growth.— M. Siegel. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


880. Marshall, S. L. A. Men against fire; the 
problem of battle command in future war. Wash- 
ington: The Infantry Journal Press, (New York: 
William Morrow.) 1947. 215 p. $2.75.—General 
Eisenhower's Chief Historian offers an analysis of the 
specific psychological realities of combat infantry- 
men in action. Based upon extensive on-the-spot 
observations and interrogations, as well as later 
collations of detailed company reports, this critique 
examines traditional assumptions about the morale 
and combat activities of the individual and of small 
groups of foot-soldiers under fire. 13 chapters survey 
the problems of combat motivation, battlefield 
isolation, ratio of firing activity, official and in- 
formal communication, and leader-follower relation- 
ships, as these effect the details of military tactics. 
Throughout, there is reference to the strengths and 
weaknesses in human nature as they influence 
military efficiency. Many episodic accounts from 
World War II and from military legend and folklore 
are included.—J. Shor. 


INDUSTRY 


881. Cardinell, R. L. (Muzak Corporation, New 
York.), & Burris-Meyer, Harold. Music in in- 
dustry today. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1947, 19, 
547-549.— Music is frequently used in industry 
indiscriminately. The primary objective of music 
in industry is the establishment and maintenance of 
a desired emotional relationship between the man, 
his work, and his environment. In view of this ob- 
jective, the music must be functionally effective and 
have a high acceptance factor.—W. R. Garner. 


882. Moorad, Philip J. Human factors in acci- 
dent liability—with special reference to accident 
repeaters in industry. Jndusir. Med., 1947, 16, 
494-498. —Attention is drawn to the human factors 
rather than the mechanical or environmental ones 
which make for accident in industry. Of human 
factors particular reference is made to the mental 
or psychological. The majority of accidents are 
traceable to a minority of the employees who are 
accident-prone. 6 types of accident-prone employees 
are pointed out: (1) the hypomanic; (2) the depres- 
sive; (3) the paranoid; (4) the malingerer; (5) the 
psychopathic; and (6) the psychoneurotic. 12 sug- 
gestions are given for dealing with these individuals 
who because of peculiar mental and emotional pat- 
terns, poor adjustment to difficulties of life, are 
nervously sick and hence have greater tendency to 
accidents and otherwise bog down production.— F. 
C. Sumner. 


883. Smith, Henry Clay. (Hamilion Coll., Clin- 
ton, N. Y.) Music in relation to employee atti- 
tudes, piece-work production, and industrial acci- 
dents. Appl. Psychol. Momnogr., 1947, No. 14. 
59 p.—*‘The influence of an industrial music pro- 
gram, which systematically varied the amount, type, 
and distribution of music played, was studied in a 
plant of approximately 1000 employees over a 12- 
week period.” Employee attitudes, shown on 
720 returned, signed questionnaires, obtained at the 
beginning of the study, and on 30 personal inter- 
views at the end of the 12-week period were favorable 
toward music. Piecework production records on a 
highly repetitive assembly line operation during the 
day and night shifts, with an average of 21 employees 
per shift, showed a 7% average increase on the day 
shift and a 17% average increase on the night shift. 
Varying effects were found for different types of 
music and with varying amounts and spacings of 
music. No statistically significant differences were 
found between music and non-music days and fre- 
quency of accidents, although “the relation of music 
to accidents was not entirely clear.” 18 references.— 
T. E. Newland, 


Business & COMMERCE 


884. Simon, H. A. (Illinois Inst. Technology, 
Chicago.) Administrative behavior; a study of de- 
cision-making processes in administrative organiza- 
tion. New York: Macmillan, 1947. xvi, 259 p. 
$4.00.—The author, a professor of political science, 
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discusses points of underlying philosophy in busi- 
ness and governmental administration. Decision 
making, organizational influences and loyalties, ad- 
ministrative — and evaluation of executive 
decisions are leading topics.—R. W. Husband. 


[See also abstract 615. ] 


PROFESSIONS 
"ee Frederick. (McLean Hosp., Waverly, 
PE wn ) dance problems among student nurses. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 416-425.—The 


author is interested in how nursing affects the new 


885 


student. Such exacting professional training durin 
late adolescence involves problems of social ne 
biological maturation, and the conflicts which are 
engendered will be affected by the 2 major ex- 
periences of apprenticeship, (1) the traditional norms 
or acknowledged ways in which things are done in 
nursing, and (2) the experience with sickness and 
disability and their psychological manifestations. 
He asks for research on the effects of a professional 
situation upon its worker, and into the psychological 
pattern of a profession at large.—R. E. Perl. 


[See also abstracts 743, 761. ] 
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ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


A Clinical Approach to Psychological 
Deviants 
By James D. Pace, Temple University. Mce- 
Graw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 441 
pages, $4.00 


This excellent introductory text is intended for 
students with a limited knowledge of psychology. 
The author presents a systematic, well-integrated 
clinical approach to the study of personality mis- 
fits in society. Offering a wealth of practical and 
present-day data on the subject, the text sum- 
marizes the causes, symptoms, treatment, and out- 
come of psychoneuroses, mental deficiencies, and 
anti-social personalities. Recent developments in 
the field of psychopathology are discussed, includ- 
ing psychosomatic medicine, shock therapy, group 
therapy, hypnoanalysis, and war neuroses. 


PRACTICAL PSYCHIATRY AND 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


By SamueL W. M.D., Department 
Mental Health, State of Michigan. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Nursing. 439 pages, $3.75 


Here is a book written not only to present factual 
psychiatry as it must be learned by the student 
nurse, but to prepare her to understand and use 
what she has learned in terms of actual living ex- 
perience with her patients. The first part of the 
text gives the student a general idea of psychiatry, 
its importance and its application. Part II is de- 
voted to a thorough discussion of the background 
and principles of medical psychology. In part III, 
the author describes and classifies the various 
mental diseases, while Part IV is concerned with 
mental hygiene with special reference to children. 
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Theories Learning 


by 
Ernest Hilgard 


HIS unique book presents in one volume a critical introduction to ten 

contemporary learning theories for serious students of Psychology. After 
an introductory chapter on the nature of learning theory, the author devotes each 
succeeding chapter to one system, illustrating each one by a typical series of 
experiments to which the system has led, then evaluating the contributions of the 
system to our understanding of the broad problems cf learning. A final chapter 
gives the author’s own point of view. For college courses in Psychology and 
Education at the senior or graduate level. 
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“Still leads the field” * 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY: Third Edition 


By ARTHUR T. JERSILD, Teachers College, Columbia University 
® In this thorough revision of a celebrated text, the author lends deeper lanlaht to 


the discussion of development in terms of what it means to the growing child. It 
gives the student a more practical basis for interpreting the details of behavior he can 
observe in everyday life. 
Practical examples have been improved, charts and tables have been expanded to em- 
brace new material. Among the topics most emphasized— 
® Principles and general characteristics of development. 
® Influence of cultural environment and emotional climate on child’s behavior. 
® Development of sex behavior, interests and attitudes. 
® Parent-child and adult-child relationships. 
® Added material on methods of studying child behavior. 

* Comment of Dale B. Harris, University of Minnesota 

623 pages 5%" x 8” 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 
Third Edition 


By KARL C. GARRISON, Maryland State Teachers College (Frostburg) 


@ The best of the extensive literature on adolescent psychology is systematized in 
this completely reorganized and rewritten study of the behavior of boys and girls from 
10 to 19 years of age. Covers thoroughly the growth, development, and guidance of 
the adolescent; juvenile delinquency. Many new chapters have been added. 

® New topics—such as growth of attitudes and the autonomic nervous system. 

® Exercises revised, new charts and pictures added. ‘Jp-to-date bibliographies. 

® A Workbook (by Garrison & Drake) is scheduled for spring publication. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE: The Dynamics of Adjustment 


By HERBERT A. CARROLL, University of New Hampshire 


@ This elementary text is the product of the experience of years of teaching and five 
years of clinical work with college students. It is a fresh, provocative introduction to 
the psychology of adjustment, explaining for the undergraduate the nature and causes 


of emotional difficulties. The student gains— 
® a fresh understanding of himself and others. 


® a clear picture of the importance of adjusting himself to his environment. 
® 2a realization that behavior is a function of the whole individual and is motivated by 


both psychological and physical needs. 
329 pages 5%" x 8” 
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